



































a Light , Reading 


You'll find everything you want in the 
summer issues, sO we urge you to take 
along your copy on vacation, or, enjoy 
it at home. . 


Sh Sign 


@ Sparkling Short Stories @ Sports 
@ Fiction in Focus 
@ Radio and Television News 
@ Books @ Woman to Woman 


@ Stage and Screen 


AND ALWAYS, PICTURES APLENTY! 








BOOKS and BOOKLETS With A LIGHT TOUCH 





Have You Read... 


“MOLDERS of OPINION” 


It Tells You About Fourteen Leading Newscasters! 


A Pleasant Way to spend a few summer hours, 
reading of the lives and backgrounds of leading 
Radio Commentators and Newspaper Columnists. 
A chapter on each: 


e Walter Winchell e Westbrook Pegler 
e Drew Pearson e Paul Mallon 
e Dorothy Thompson e H. V. Kaltenborn 
e Gabriel Heatter e Fulton Lewis Jr. and others. 








HERE’S A NEAT TRIO OF BOOKLETS au times SOC 





THINKING 
WITH GOD 


By Fidelis Rice, C.P. 
Latest of THE SIGN's 
Booklets . . . written 


for ‘‘an age which 
is tired.” 


. 





‘,.. wonderful cure 


for ‘jitters’ and CONFIDENCE IN GOD. Words of En- 
. ‘ 2 couragement. 96 pp. 3%. x 5Y%—” 25¢ 
merves ... 
APOSTLE OF THE SECOND SPRING— 

ONLY 25¢ The Passionist who receivec’ Cardinal 
Newman into the Church. 48 pp. 10c 








AND ANOTHER PAIR OF PASSIONIST PAMPHLETS! 


SAINT GEMMA—‘“The Gem Of Christ” SAINT PAUL of the CROSS 

Charming, inspiring biography of the girl Brilliantly written biography of the Founder 
saint canonized in 1940. Written by the of the Passionists and the miracles that 
editor of SIGN-Post. 64 pp. 10c led to his canonization. 56 pp. 10c 


Either May Be Substituted For The Ten Cent Booklet In The Set Above. 


THE SIGN Book Room UNION CITY, N. J. 





SEE WHERE 


The Sign’s SOLD — 
IN 


MANHATTAN 


@ Our switchboard handles so 
many calls to and from New York, 
we've installed a direct wire. 
Many of the callers want to know 
where they can buy a copy of the 
latest issue. As the map shows, 
we cover most of Manhattan. To 
find the outlet nearest you, simply 
dial: 
BRyant 9-0162 
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@ Of course, while this is handy 
information for residents and those 
of you who may visit Manhattan, 
we still believe the best way to 
be sure of receiving every issue 
is to subscribe to THE SIGN. 

Just send us: 





NAME> 





ADDRESS 


e@ $3 Per Year @ Two Years for $5 


THE SIGN Magazine 


Room 107, Sign Bidg., Union City, N. J. 
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The Near Kast Muddle 


of the world. It is rich in natural resources, 

especially oil; it is the hub of three continents, 
Asia, Europe, and Africa; its people are united by 
blood or religion to the peoples inhabiting a region 
extending from the Atlantic shores of Northwest 
Africa eastward to Indonesia. 

The British and ourselves have airfields and 
bases in this area,which will be one of the main 
battlegrounds of any future war between Russia 
and the West. The Reds know the realities of the 
situation and are playing their cards close to their 
vest; the British realize them too but are too weak 
to adopt an independent policy; our State and 
Defense Departments see the picture clearly, but 
our policy is made by politicians who think in 
terms of votes and see in this vital area, key to 
victory or defeat in World War III, only the little 
fragment that is Israel. 

Like Czarist Russia, Soviet Russia knows that 
she can never attain the power to which she as- 
pires without warm-water outlets to the sea, and 
she seeks them in the Near East. It was her ap- 
petite for conquest in this region that induced her 
to link her fortunes with the Nazis in 1939. She 
failed when Hitler turned on her to snatch away 
the promised spoils, but now she is preparing for 
another effort. 

The Soviets are too smart to launch an all-out 
attack, and the Communist parties of the Near 
East are too weak to achieve power by themselves. 
Their strategy is to foster political and economic 
chaos; they want unrest, turmoil, poverty, and 
discontent in which to plant the seeds of Com- 
munism; they are playing one side against the 
other—favoring the Israelis one day and the Arabs 
the next; they are turning both against Britain and 
America by subtle propaganda; they have infil- 
trated their agents into Israel, and even some Arab 
countries, in the guise of refugees. Once a puppet 
regime is installed ina country like Iraq, for in- 
stance, where the government is tottering, Soviet 
Russia will have taken a long step toward control 


{ee Near East is one of the great strategic areas 





of the Near East and will have outflanked Turkey 
and Greece in spite of the millions we have poured 
into these countries. 

In the face of this situation our Near East policy 
has succeeded only in alienating the anti-Com- 
munist Arabs without winning the pro-Soviet 
Israelis. We should do everything possible to find 
homes for Jewish and other refugees—even to the 
point of admitting to this country all who cannot 
find homes elsewhere. But simple justice and en- 
lightened self-interest demand that we reverse our 
anti-Arab policy before it is too late. 


E can and should demand that the Israelis he 
\ held strictly to the terms of the UN settle- 
ment; that they permit the return of the 
750,000 Arabs who have been made DP?’s to create 
a home for fewer than 100,000 Jewish DP’s; that 
they make compensation to the Arabs for their 
lands, vineyards, farms, homes, and other posses- 
sions; that they give a guarantee not to seek 
further expansion at the expense of the Arabs, and 
that they take immediate steps to internationalize 
the Jerusalem area with its Christian and Moslem 
shrines. If we do not make at least these demands 
for elementary justice, we can hardly blame the 
Arabs if they side with our enemies and look upon 
us as the hypocrites our actions reveal us to be. 
We have refused to help the Arabs from fear of 
offending the Israelis. This unchristian and unen- 
lightened policy should be replaced by one of help 
to the Arabs under President Truman’s proposal 
for a “bold new program” of aid for backward 
areas. Nowhere in the world will such a program 
pay better dividends for those who give and those 
who receive. A continuation of our present stupid 
policy may well mean that the Near East, like the 
Far East, will fall under the domination of the 
Communists. 
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Fact and Comment 
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\- | @wne hundred and seventy-three years ago the fourth of this 
t | month, the Américan people decided “to assume among the 
d | powers of the earth the separate and equal station to which 
| 
the laws of nature and ol 
e ; ‘ “A 
t A Consideration nature’s God entitle them.”’ On 
. the anniversary of publication 
\- | for the Fourth : SEW : 
of the birth certificate of a 
ir great nation, one would de 
well to ponder the terms of our birthright. For in those 
terms lies the refutation of all those who would still seek 
e- compromise with totalitarians. Therein lies the answer as to 
] 
= why we cannot bargain with the Soviets. For “we hold these 
e | truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that 
e they are endowed by their Creator with inherent and in- 
t alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
* pursuit of happiness: that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
. the consent of the governed. . . .”” These self-evident truths, 
k Mr. Vishinsky must deny for Germans and Austrians just as 
d he does for Russians, just as he would if he could for 
e Americans. That is why it would be futile to expect any 
n | basic agreement to come out of meetings of foreign ministers. 
| . . a . ° 
1s | We cannot surrender our principles. The Soviet cannot 
e accept them and survive. : 
n 
Tur Ladies Home Journal tor June and Protessor August B. 
f Holding her battered doll, this little girl awaits free Hollingshead’s book, Elmiown’s Youth, present studies of 
) FY * , €& — + aa se me > F . . . 
milk in Naples. Starvation is on the decrease, but can we the sex habits of American youth—the facts being gathered 
be forget the thousands of children in the world hungry still? ; 


principally from students ol 
P Jack and Jill and public high schools. The facts 


al s 3 do not make nice reading. Most 
d ge Senaw Ses of these youngsters base Gtite 
mn at the age of thirteen. They 
se begin car dating at the age of fourteen. A car date is a sex 
d orgy with certain unnatural flourishes. These teen agers pack 
e as much sex activity into their lives as a normal married 
a adult. ‘They are promiscuous by choice, in some cases dating 


with a dozen different partners. Their idea is to sample a 
cross section of the field before selecting a mate. 

Any wonder that divorce and remarriage are so popular an 
\merican pastime? Having begun a course of infidelity at 
the age of fourteen, boys and girls acquire the divorce habit 
long before they marry. In the parking spots of Elmtown 
they have made a date with Reno. 

This makes an appropriate background against which to 
view a statement by Professor John L. Childs, of Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, concerning Catholic education. 
Acme Photos He says that there is a growing conflict between the educa 


eagl of a P qed rong ene ween Rad tional policies of the Catholic Church and those of the 
ad thor thane of p ge oP creel for his unpopularity. public schools. The facts above prove him completely correct. 
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Acme 
Ralph Bunche refused a cabinet post offered by Pres. 
Truman. One reason: racial intolerance in Washington. 
The District has more than just slums to be ashamed of. 





Harris & Ewing 
For freedom seekers, open arms. Msgr. Bella Varga and S. 
Mikolajezyk present request to Asst. Sec’y of State Rusk 
for IRO protection for refugees from Iron Curtain lands. 





International 
The little fellow on the box is Paul Subotidaki who, under 
IRO auspices, will have a new home in New Zealand. It is 
for such as Paul that Msgr. Varga and friends plead. 








The Catholic Church insists on instructing the young ip 
the matter of sex propriety and on protecting them from the 
unnatural precocity which seems to be the hallmark of the 
students whom Professor Childs’ system is producing. The 
public schools can do nothing practical about this. Or, if 
they can, they have not done it. 

The professor would like to see Catholic children com. 
pelled by law to take half of their education in the public 
schools. For the life of us, we cannot see why. What would 
they be taught better in the public schools than in the 
parochial schools? Our math or English or history is as stand- 
ard as theirs. But if he wants us to standardize our morals by 
theirs—no thanks!—particularly in the light of the above facts, 

Incidentally, enforced attendance at government schools 
is a totalitarian tactic. It is one of the distinguishing features 
of all Soviet “liberated” countries. In that sense, the pro- 
fessor is close to being a Fascist—or a Communist, which is 
the same thing under another name. Have any Communists 
been made at Teacher’s College, we wonder? 

We haven't the faintest idea of the professor’s own moral 
creed with reference to sex. We don’t know but what he 
thinks it just ducky for teen agers to train for adultery long 
before they are even married. At any rate, he apparently 
can do nothing to prevent it in his public schools. But we 


can in our schools. And that is one of the reasons why we 
have them. 


Tue investigation of Mr. Lilienthal’s record as Atomic 
Energy Commission chief revives the peripheral question 
of scientific exemption. We have been told frequently that 
scientists engaged in planning 
and research for national de- 
fense must be trusted. They 
must not be plagued by check- 
ing and supervision. Otherwise, 
we will discourage them from accepting federal employment 
and will scare off those now contentedly fondling govern- 
ment test tubes. 

There is some sense in this contention, and at least as 
much nonsense. 

Scientists should be accorded whatever practical con- 
veniences may be necessary to assure them efficient working 
conditions. They should be asked about these things, and 
the public should comply with their requests, within reason. 
We do not mean that special privilege should be granted 
them. But only that, requiring certain specific conveniences, 
they should be allowed to name and claim them in exactly 
the same sense that a district attorney or a dog catcher would 
be permitted the same thing 

There are, however, serious objections to making scientists 
a special class by applying uniquely to them a sort of honor 
system. 

One objection is that, as a class, scientists are no more 
honorable or moral than anyone else. In fact, like other 
professional groups, they have probably less than average 
resistance to the Marxian siren. 

Another objection is that, while under such an honor 
system the scientist would be made to feel very comfortable, 
the public would be made to feel mighty uncomfortable 
over the possibility that some ideological crank might get 
us all blown to pieces by making a present of the A-bomb 
to the Politburo. The sensitiveness of the public should get 
priority over the sensitiveness of the scientists. 

Another objection is that it seems very silly to frisk the 
plant plumber every time he comes out of the tool house, 
while you merely bow reverently to the scientist every time 
he comes out of the strong room. The plumber is not likely 
to know anything more dangerous than the location of @ 


Atomie Research 
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few leaky faucets, whereas the technician could be sneaking 
out with a cuff full of formulas, 

Nowadays the word “scientist” — which unfortunately 
awakens such superstitious awe in the nonscientific mind— 
signifies merely “specialist.” It suggests an expert, but very 
narrow, field of ability. It says nothing about general mental 
caliber. A fellow who has spent his time taking the atomic 
pulse with a Geiger counter, cannot be presumed to know 
more than a layman’s share about the morality of the average 
man or the principles of policing. So why should he have 
the say about what security measures should be taken? The 
policeman has as much right to be heard. So has the moralist. 
So has the butcher, for that matter. 

If the scientist engaged in top secret defense work has 
superior intelligence, he should be able to use it to see the 
need of special supervision. He should not get as stiff a deal 
as others, but a stiffer one—no offense meant. He is poten- 
tially more dangerous. He is handling dynamite. In fact, he 
is handling U-235. 


( uRIsTIAN social doctrine in the economic world seems to be 





looked upon as one of those academic curiosities that are now 
and then heard of outside the classroom. But only now and 
then, and never with any prac- 
Empty Prejudices tical implication. To be sure, 
of the Past the social encylicals of the 
Popes are quoted occasionally 
to bolster this point or that. 
But as a well-conceived program for industrial harmony and 
prosperity, even Catholics seem to be unaware of them. 
Particularly at this time of new labor law gestation and 
fourth-round wage demands Catholics at least ought to give 
prominence to the Church’s plan to overcome the twin evils 
of Communism and Socialism on the one hand and un- 
bridled private-profit greed on the other. Pope Pius XII has 
made it clear that this plan for social reform, based on the 
encyclical “Forty Years After,” of Pius XI is still valid. 

Addressing a group of Catholic employers in Rome last 
May, the Pope pointed out: “Employers and workers are not 
irreconcilable enemies. They are collaborators in a common 
effort. They eat, so to speak, at the same table, since they 
live, eventually, from the gross or net profits of the national 
economy. . . . On the balance sheet wages may figure as 
employers’ expenses, but from the point of view of national 
economy, they are the expenditure of natural assets used for 
national production and, in consequence, must be in con- 
tinual supply.” 

Since in’ the last analysis it is to the good of both capital 
and labor to pull together, the Pope asks: “Since the interest 
is mutual, why can it not find mutual expression in a com- 
mon formula? Why should it not be lawful to give workers 
a fair share of responsibility in the establishment and de- 
velopment of national economy . . . ? While, then, there is 
still time, why not deal with the subject, in full appreciation 
of common responsibility, in such a way as to safeguard one 
side from undeserved diffidence and the other from illusions 
that would not be long in becoming a social danger?” 

Then the Pope refers to the suitable and concrete formula 
recommended by Pius XI, that of industrial councils of 
employers and employees at local, regional, and national 
levels. He notes that this plan has met with objection, some 
looking upon it as a form of the Fascist corporate state, 
others as being a return to the guilds of the Middle Ages. 
“It would have been incomparably wiser to put aside the 
empty prejudices of the past and to come together, whole- 
heartedly and with good will, for the realization of a project 
having so many practical applications. Unfortunately, this 
part of the encyclical seems now to present us with yet 
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Pope Pius XII gives Bull proclaiming the Holy Year of 
1950 to the Dean of Registry. The intention for the year 
should be in our prayers: return of the world to Christ. 





The Big Four Foreign Ministers in a jovial mood after 
conference. So far there is little to cheer about. The Reds 
are at their old game: let’s do it my way or I won’t play. 





Acme Phot 
Berlin railway workers jeer Soviet officer during rail 
strike. The Reds were not used to workers with freedom 
to strike and used mailed-fist tactics. Very unproletarian. 
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Red persecution grows, as Czecho-Slovakia joins attack 
on the Catholic Church. Archbishop Beran threatens to 
excommunicate Catholics who assist Red Government. 





Father Keller, M.M., founder of the Christophers, plans 
chain of Career Guidance Schools to counteract Commu- 
nism. A very effective way to train real Catholic lay leaders. 











another example of the ripe opportunity being missed, be. 
cause it was not grasped at the right time.” 

Because we missed the boat, the trend has been toward 
state and national ownership of industry as the means of 
attaining social justice. Although the Church approves of 
nationalization of industry within certain just limits, stil] 
“to make nationalization the normal rule for public organi. 
zation of economy would be to reverse the order of things. 
The object of public law is, in fact, to serve private rights, 
not to absorb them.” 

Catholics, both on the side of management and those in 
trade unions, ought to know what the social doctrine of the 
Church is. Unmodifi d capitalism has been tried and found 
wanting. Communisin has failed as an adequate answer to 
the social question. It is high time the Christian program 
were tried. “Undoubtedly, the putting into practice of this 
doctrine cannot be done in a day. Its realization requires of 
all wisdom, perspicacity, and foresight, together with a large 
amount of common sense and good will. It requires of them, 
above all, a radical resistance to the temptation of each 
working for his own advantage at the expense of the others, 
... " But first of all, it requires trying. And it can never be 
tried until it is studied. 


@ne of the chief worries management groups have is what 
they call the invasion by the unions of managerial functions. 
In the words of the Washington Post, ““The question how far 
employees should have a voice 
in dictating to management is 
at present one of the hottest 
issues before the country.” It 
was precisely this issue that was 
at the root of the United Auto Workers’ strike this spring at 
Ford’s big River Rouge plant outside Detroit. Although the 
dispute was over speed ups on the assembly line, the basic 
issue was put very succinctly by the Ford Company: “Man- 
agement shall retain the right to set production schedules and 
line speeds and to allocate work to the manpower on the 
lines.” The union men on their side are certain they have 
the right to a voice in any decision that affects them s0 
vitally. 

Collective bargaining has, as a matter of fact, been con- 
stantly broadening in scope. Anything that is seen as affect- 
ing the security of the membership, the union considers as 
apt material for bargaining. Hours, wages, personnel policies, 
hiring practices—items of this sort are now considered by all 
to be the field of bargaining. But how about profits, prices, 
dividends, production goals? Can they be the proper subject 
of bargaining, in the sense that the union has not merely an 
advisory capacity but a right to share in making decisions 
concerning them? 

If we term the items in the second category as being the 
objects of economic decisions, and the items in the first 
category as being the objects of noneconomic decisions, then 
a great light is thrown on the subject by Pius XII. He clearly 
marks a line beyond which the union in justice may not go. 
He says in his address to the Congress of the International 
Union of Catholic Employer Associations: ““The owner of the 
means of production—whether he be an individual, a corp- 
oration, or a workers’ association—must always remain the 
master in economic decisions, within the limits of public 
economic law.” This does not mean that unions may have no 
legitimate interests in the distribution of profits, for example. 
It does not mean that unions may not seek an amelioration 
of company policy. It does mean that unions may not claim 
the right to share management's responsibility in running 4 


Management’s Right 
to Manuge 


’ business. It is only just that the owner make his own eco 


omic decisions, 
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ECENTLY the special federal 
grand jury of the United States 
District Court, sitting in New York, 
handed up a presentment, stating that 
it was the jury’s “unanimous opinion 
that the safety of this country and its 
institutions is being jeopardized” by 
widespread espionage conducted by 
foreigners and Americans. The jury also 
said the government was not adequately 
equipped to deal with it. 

This warning by a responsible grand 
jury, which had been inquiring into 
espionage and subversive activities for 
many months, should give pause to those 
Americans who are disposed to laugh 
off the more lurid accusations of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. The presentment confirmed, in part 
at least, the most recent report of the 
committee that there was widespread 
Communist espionage in this country all 
through the 1930’s and that it still is 
in operation. 

The report, Spotlight on Spies, stated 
that “thousands of Russian agents” and 
more thousands of Americans are spying 
for the Soviet Union. It said some of 
the spies “may” be attached to the 
Russian Embassy in Washington, and it 
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Polish Ex-General Modelski presents documentary proof 


Enjoying full diplomatic immunity at their embassies 
in the U.S., Poland and the other Red satellites are taking 


advantage of a trusting host. Here are the facts 


said with greater confidence that em- 
bassies of the Communist-dominated 
countries lad been doing intelligence 
work for Moscow. 

The committee’s report was based 
largely upon the word of Lieutenant 
General Izyador Rudolf Modelski, a 
former military attaché of the Polish 
Embassy from May 29, 1946 to August 
5, 1948. Modelski told the committee 
that he had resigned rather than carry 


out orders from Moscow to set up an 


espionage ring and ferret out United 
States military secrets. He said further 
that an international Red espionage net- 
work, spreading from Moscow to the 
United States, was being directed by 
Marshal L. P. Beria, head of the Rus 
sian secret police. The center of Red 
spy activities in this country was the 
Russian Embassy in Washington; the 
committee was told. The former Polish 
‘general also said that the Polish, Yugo- 
slav, and Czechoslovak Embassies work- 
ed under the direction of the Russian 
Embassy on orders coming direct from 
Moscow. 

Polish espionage, the committee was 
informed, had been in charge of Colonel 
Gustaw Alef-Bolkowiak, now Polish at- 
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taché in Belgrade. Modelski said Alef- 
Bolkowiak took his orders from General 
Waclaw Komar, “‘a Russian general mas- 
querading in Warsaw behind a Polish 
uniform.” , 

Modelski’s story, of course, was denied 
by the Polish Ambassador, Josef Winie- 
wicz, but Modelski backed it up with 
documents, most of them orders signed 
by General Komar. 

Modelski’s accusations against the 
Russian Embassy and the embassies of 
the satellite countries do not stand un- 
supported. A former attaché of the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Mexico City, one Kirill 
Mikhailovich Alexeev, recently confessed 
that every Soviet diplomat had a “spy 
responsibility” to carry out. He said 
Russian spy operations were “highly de- 
veloped in the United States by the 
Soviet Embassy and the satellite empbas- 
sies.”” 

Similar testimony was given a con- 
gressional committee by Bogdan Raditsa, 
former information officer of the Yugo- 
slav Embassy in Washington. He told 
the committee that Communist and sat- 
ellite diplomacy in the United States and 
elsewhere “is nothing but a legalized 
espionage and subversive network.” He 
named Dr. Joza Vilfan, top Yugoslav 
delegate to the United Nations, as the 
director of a Yugoslav secret police net- 
work in this country. 

A still more sweeping indictment of 
the United Nations staffs of some 
foreign countries was made a few months 
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ago by a minor State Department official 
testifying before a congressional commit- 
tee. He said the United Nations was 
infested with spies posing as attachés 
of the staffs. This was denied by Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, then Secretary 
of State, but since then one Russian 
attached to the United Nations has been 
arrested and indicted on a charge of 
espionage. This official, Valentin A. 
Gubitchey, an engineer member of the 
Soviet division of the staff working on 
plans for a permanent home for the 
United Nations, is awaiting trial in 
New York. His alleged acomplice, 
Judith Coplon, twenty-seven-year-old 
analyst in the Department of Justice, is 
being tried as this article is being 
written. 

Another ramification of Red espion- 
age now being investigated by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee is the activities of the allegedly Com- 
munist-dominated American Slav Con- 
gress. A former president of the congress, 
Judge Blair F. Gunther of the Pitts- 
burgh Court of Common Pleas, recently 
charged that the congress is “a most 
dangerous fifth column operating among 
our Slavic population.” The Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee has question- 
ed one Tom Babin, a former employee 
of the Yugoslav Embassy, concerning a 
possible link between the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy and the activities of the American 
Slav Congréss. 


OT all spies working for the Reds 

are foreign agents. A considerable 
number of Americans, both in and out 
of the government, have been accused of 
aiding Russian spy rings. The accusa- 
tions of Elizabeth Bentley and Whit- 
taker Chambers, former Communists by 
their own admission, are now a familiar 
story. Chambers admitted he had ob- 
tained documents between 1932 and 
1938 from the State Department, the 
jureau of Standards, the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, and from the Navy, 
all of which were transmitted to Soviet 
sources. Chambers told the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee he had run a 
veritable espionage production line out 
of the State and other government de- 
partments, the output of which was 
channeled to Moscow on a skillfully 
operated transmission belt. He said 
documents, some typed on the type- 
writer of Alger Hiss, then a State De- 
partment official, were microfilmed in 
Baltimore and delivered to Colonel 
Boris Bykov, a Soviet spy, in New York. 
As a result of a grand jury investigation, 
Hiss was indicted on two charges of per- 
jury for which he is now being tried. 
Just how much the Red spies have 
accomplished to the detriment of Amer- 


ican security is not easy to determine, 
because so much of the testimony has 
been taken in secret either by the 
federal grand jury or by congressional 
committees and because of the conflict- 
ing nature of much of the testimony 
that has been revealed. 

The grand jury stated in its present- 
ment that “increasing efforts, since the 
United States of America has been 
forced by events to take a dominant 
position in world leadership, have un- 
lawfully been and are being made by 
those inimical to the nation to obtain 
information relating to the national de- 
fense and security.” 

Much of the Red espionage apparent- 
ly has been aimed at getting atomic 
energy secrets. How successful these 
efforts have been only the Atomic 
Energy Commission can say. At any 
rate, a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
charged a year ago that one Steve 
Nelson, a veteran Communist of Pitts- 
burgh, had obtained atomic secret 
formula from a “Scientist X” in 1943. 
The scientist has never been identified, 
although the Un-American Affairs Com- 
mittee says he is known to it. The most 
recent atomic “scare’’ was the report 
that a compound containing the U-235 


isotope had been “stolen” from the | 


Atomic Energy Commission’s Argonne 
Laboratory near Chicago. This was 
denied by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s chairman, David E. Lilienthal, 
who said the disappearance of a few 
grams of U-235 had been discovered 
during an inventory last February but 
six-sevenths of it had been recovered 

from waste material in the plant. 
A little more than a year ago the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation ran 
Joza Vilfan, 
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down a ring, composed of a professor 
who had worked for the Chicago divi. 
sion of the atomic project, an attractive 
blonde, the official of an electrical many- 
facturing company, a physician, and the 
daughter of a wealthy American. This 
ring was reported at the time to have 
obtained atomic information from the 
Oak Ridge and Los Alamos projects 
and passed it on to a Russian under- 
cover agent known as Arthur Adams, 
How important the information was has 
never been disclosed. 

General Modelski told the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee that the gathering 
of atomic information for the Russians 
was in charge of a Dr. Ignace Zlotowski, 
a Polish atomic scientist who once 
taught in the University of Minnesota, 
Vassar, and the University of the State 
of Ohio. 


F the testimony of Whittaker Cham- 
bers is to be trusted, Red espion- 
age netted the Russians other valuable 
information aside from the atomic 
secrets. He told the Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee that among the secrets 
he obtained, when he had collaborators 
in the State Department, the Navy, the 
Bureau of Standards, and other govern- 
ment agencies, was information concern- 
ing a new self-sealing aviation gas tank 
developed by the Navy, the metallurgic- 
al formula for the highly secret Norden 
bombsight, and naval intelligence re- 
ports. Chambers also said that docu- 
ments he obtained from the State 
Department enabled the Russians, and 
perhaps the Germans and the Japanese, 
to break the State Department's most 
secret codes before and during the 
second World War. 
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Espionage by diplomatic missions is 
as old as diplomacy. The practice was 
noted by Machiavelli and advocated by 
De Callieries. But it has never been 
practiced so brazenly, so ruthlessly, and 
so thoroughly as the Russians now ap- 
pear to be practicing it in this country 
and elsewhere. Historically, American 
counter-espionage has been weak. The 
whole idea of spying on representatives 
of foreign governments in this country 
is hateful to the American people. 

Until the National Military Establish- 
ment was created by an act passed in 
1947, this country had no Central In- 
telligence Agency or secret service for 
peacetime operation abroad. This is not 
primarily a counter-espionage agency, 
since its principal duty is to obtain 
information about the military strength 
and the military plans of potential 
enemies. It is still in its infancy and 
does not begin to rate with British in- 
telligence, which is considered the most 
efficient in the business. 

Counter-espionage on the domestic 
level, that is, in this country, is carried 
out by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which has developed its methods 
to a high degree of efficiency. 


UT both these agencies have been 

handicapped by lack of funds 

and inadequate law. While Congress 

has been asked repeatedly to correct the 

deficiencies, it was not until this session 

that an attempt was made to do some- 
thing about it. ig Se 

A bill was passed recently by both 
the Senate and the House, which greatly 
broadens the powers of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. One of the most 
important provisions authorizes the ad- 
mission into this country each year of 
one-hundred aliens who may find them- 
selves faced with the necessity of fleeing 
their own countries to escape death at 
the hands of their government. It is 
expected that the CIA will enlist aliens 
friendly to this country as undercover 
agents in the lands behind the Iron 
Curtain. In the event of discovery, it 
will be possible to smuggle them into 
this country without going through the 
time-consuming formalities of visas 
under the immigration quotas. The bill 
also permits the CIA to operate. in 
complete secrecy. It will not be obliged 
to make any accounting of its expendi- 
tures to the General Accounting Office 
or publish the names of its personnel. 
It would operate under the new law 
strictly in the “cloak and dagger” tradi- 
tion. 

The grand jury sitting in New York 
complained to the court that existing 
laws, applicable to activities aimed at 
unlawfully obtaining information ini- 
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A Good Investment 


> M.G.M. was on the lookout for a suitable 
leading man for a forthcoming production, 


and a conference was being held. 


Mr. Goldwyn came forth with a sugges- 


tion. 


“What about ———— ————?” he asked. 
“Oh, he’s too caustic,” the director replied. 











The film magnate pondered on this. Then he made his decision. 
“Get him,” he ordered. ‘““What do we care about the expense!” 


—Virginia Deegan 





mical to American se€curity, were “in- 
adequate and unrealistic in view of the 
nation’s position in world affairs and 
internal menaces from those zealously 
activating a philosophy hostile to our 
constitutional form of government.” It 
said that the jury found itself powerless 
to act against persons who, by their 
own confessions or by the incontrovert- 
ible evidence of others, had violated the 
federal espionage laws, because they 
were protected by the statute of limita- 
tions. It recommended that the law be 
amended so that a person guilty of 
espionage could be indicted at any time, 
without regard to the statute of limita- 
tions, as in the case of treason. The 
same recommendation has been made 
to Congress by Attorney General Tom 
Clark. 

The grand jury also suggested that 
the espionage statutes themselves should 
be amended and tightened so as to 
define espionage to cover all unauthor- 
ized transmission of information relating 
to the national defense which could be 
used to the injury of the United States 
or to the advantage of any foreign na- 
tion. It proposed that foreign agents 
should be required to register under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. An- 
other recommendation was that lawyers 
who refused to answer questions on the 
ground of self-incrimination during in- 
vestigation of espionage charges should 
be disbarred. 

Another handicap that has diminished 
the effectiveness of the work of the FBI 
is the court rulings that evidence ob- 
tained by wire-tapping may not be used 
in trials. Attorney General Clark has 
reminded Congress of the incongruity 
that the existing law should “protect our 


enemies and hamper our protectors in 
“such matters.”” And he has asked Con- 


gress to amend the communications act 
to authorize the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (also the intelligence divi- 
sions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force) 


‘to intercept communications in certain 


classes of cases, such as activities threat- 
ening “the national security and defense 
by treason, sabotage, espionage, seditious 


conspiracy, violations of neutrality laws, 
and violations of the act requiring regis- 
tration of organizations carrying on cer- 
tain activities within the United States.” 
A bill carrying out these recommenda- 
tions has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada. It 
would authorize the use of information 
so obtained in a criminal or civil pro- 
ceeding to which the government is a 
party. The bill also would permit duly 
authorized security investigators of the 
federal government to seize telegrams, 
cablegrams, and radiograms—communi- 
cations which the present law forbids 
the transmitters to surrender except in 
response to official court subpoenas. 
Another provision of the McCarran 
Bill would require all persons trained by 
a foreign government or political party 
in the arts of espionage, counter-espion- 
age, or sabotage to register with the 
Department of Justice. The purpose of 
this provision is to assist the government 
in its counter-intelligence work by ac- 
quiring the information regarding for- 
eign espionage and sabotage systems and 
tactics that would be disclosed by thosé 
who elected to register rather than run 
the risk of prosecution for not register- 


ing. 


BILL sponsored by Senator Fer- 

guson of Michigan would make it 
difficult for American Communists to 
carry information outside the country 
to Red agents in other countries by 
denying all American Communists pass- 
ports. 

Also pending in both houses is a bill. 
jointly drafted by Senator Karl E. 
Mundt of South Dakota and Representa- 
tive Richard M. Nixon of California, 
which would make it unlawful to com- 
municate classified or secret government 
information to any foreign government 
agent or to a member of a Communist 
organization or Communist “front.” 

At long last, for the first time since 
the Canadian spy case, the American 
Congress and the American people are 
beginning to wake up to the menace of 
Red espionage in the United States. 













Wide World Photos 


HIS southern Italian town may serve 
fips answer the wonderings of Ameri- 
cans who have been curious to know 
why it is necessary to pay high taxes for 
Marshall Plan aid to foreign countries. 

Tricarico is very old. When Robert 
Guiscard, the French adventurer, built 
Tricarico’s curious tower in the eleventh 
century, the community was already an- 
cient. Some say that Tricarico was 
founded by Belisarius, the Roman gen- 
eral of the sixth century. Others, like 
Rocco Scotellaro, Tricarico’s precocious 
twenty-five-year-old mayor, insist that the 
village is not more than three hundred 
years younger than the Eternal City of 
Rome itself. Since Rome legendarily is 
said to be 2,702 years old, that would 
mean that Tricarico began four centuries 
before the time of Christ. 

Whatever its age, Tricarico does not 
possess the store of accumulated wealth 
one would expect such antiquity to 
possess. A walk around the village shows 
why. 

Tricarico is on a mountaintop sur- 
rounded by a landscape which is pre- 
cisely opposite to what an American 
might expect in overpopulated Italy. 
Standing at the Tricarico cliff edge, a 
visitor can gaze miles to the horizon 
without seeing a man, a house, or even 
a tree. Except for the ancient Roman 
\ppian Way, which passes the foot of 
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A block of homes on the mountain- 
side. This woman poses in front 
of her one room and small shed 


Trouble at Tricarico | 


( 
Economically marooned on a mountaintop, the plight of] , 


Tricarico reflects the problems of overpopulated Italy ) 


by BARRETT McGURN | 


Tricarico’s mountain, there is not even 
a road. 

The treelessness of the landscape is 
not what Tricarico’s founders beheld. 
Until a few generations ago, there was 
still a forest. Soldiers back from Napo- 
leon’s wars cut down some of the trees 
for land to farm. Mussolini took others 
for fuel for railroad locomotives when 
the international boycott at the time 
of the Ethiopian war cut off Fascist 
Italy’s coal supply. Now the trees are 
gone and the Tricarico region rapidly 
is eroding. Every year, millions of cubic 
yards of earth are being washed out to 
sea for the lack of tree roots to hold the 
land against the rain and wind. Miles of 
the area already is desert; miles more 
soon will be unless something is done. 

Tricarico’s people are crowded to- 
gether on a small plateau which served 
as a fine defensive position when brig- 
ands haunted this land a century ago. 





Few if any of the old lawbreakers are 
left, but none of the Tricaricese feel that 
they can afford to leave the mountain 
top and spread out on the empty land 
New hamlets mean new aqueducts, new 
electric lines, a police station, a church, 
a school, a house for a doctor, and 2 
score of other facilities. Lacking the 
money for such an_ investment, the 
Tricaricese stay where they are. 
Remaining on their mountaintop 
means that many of Tricarico’s peasamt 
farmers must walk as much as two oF 
three hours to reach their fields. At two 
or three o'clock in the morning, you cat 
see them trudging down Tricarico’s steep 
hillside by kerosene light. Deep down 
below the village, they cross a river bed 
which becomes a dangerous flood at se 
eral times during the year. Beyond the 
river they work their way up the fat 
side and then set off to the land. 
If the farmers of Tricarico lived dost 
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to their fields, they could grow grape 
yines and orchards, produce which would 
send down roots to hold the now “walk- 
ing” land. Since they live so far from the 
felds, however, they grow virtually noth- 
ing but wheat, a low value crop which 
needs little attention and scarcely any 
water. Even if the farmers of Tricarico 
decided to move out to their land, many 
of them would still be unable to deter- 
mine what to do. The reason is that very 
many of Tricarico’s farmers have little 
pieces of land broken into as many as 
three or four pieces, scattered as far as 
five miles apart in all directions from 
Tricarico. The “pulverization,” as Ital- 
jan agricultural schools call this condi- 
tion, is the result of generations of divi- 
sion and redivision of property at the 
death of the elders. 

If Tricarico’s farmers had tractors, 
they might find it difficult getting up 
and down the steep ravine beside the 
town, but few of them have any such 
worry. Some of them do not even work 
their fields with a metal plow. When 
you walk the narrow, cobbled roads of 
Tricarico, you see old men in sunny 
doorways carving plows from blocks of 
wood. 

“How long does a wood plow last?” 
l asked one of the whittlers. 

























































































































































































Still more unhappily, some of Tri- 
carico’s people do not even use a plow. 
They work the land with a heavy, two- 
pronged hoe called the zappa. Women 
often go to the fields to help their hus- 
bands at the brutal work. Cultivation 
by zappa means, of course, that all the 
pulling force a tractor or a mule might 
provide, and all the cutting strength of 
a metal plow, is supplied instead by 
human arms and shoulders. 

When harvest comes, Tricarico has 
only ten wagons to haul its crops, just 
about one wagon for every thousand Tri- 
caricese. A major share of the harvest 
comes in by mule. By such a system, it 
takes five days to carry a family’s little 
one and one-half ton wheat crop. To 
understand how little one and one-half 
tons of wheat are, it should be remem- 
bered that five adults in Tricarico nor- 
mally eat that much wheat as bread and 
spaghetti in the course of a year. 


HEN the brief sowing and reap- 

ing seasons are over, Tricarico’s 
people begin the hunt for supplemen- 
tary work. Often one hundred men 
gather at daybreak in the square, hop- 
ing to be hired for a day on one of the 
region’s few large estates. Some get 
work for six weeks or two months on 
the region’s small olive crop. A few get 
work in vineyards. Others are happy to 
take employment at $1.50 a day, break- 
ing rocks by hand for use in paving 
roads. With all jobs added together, 
however, many are unemployed half 


The resultant situation is probably 
hardest on Tricarico’s aged. Francesco 
Lazetera, for instance, is seventy years 
old. He has just retired. He worked from 
the time he was eight years old, but he 
has nothing now except a pension which 
























“Three, four—even ten years, if you're 

lucky,” the old man answered in a re- 

signed tone. “Five or ten days if you're 

not.” 

A wood plow drawn by a mule may 

take twenty days to do what a tractor _ the year. 
. does in four days or fewer but, even 
ight of worse, the wood plow cuts only four 
l inches deep. Some agricultural students 
ny have calculated that the extra eight 

inches of earth scooped up by a metal 

plow can add 60 per cent to a crop. 
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provides only about two pounds of bread 
a day. 

With their combined earnings able to 
provide scarcely enough for a meager 
diet, Tricarico’s people are living in 
homes which have been described as 
“real Noah’s arks.” Often there is only 
one room. One house I passed had a per- 
son in bed, evidently a victim of Tri- 
carico’s current influenza epidemic. Over 
the bed was a shinglelike board on 
which a tiny infant lay. Around the bed 
played a goat, a pig, and several chick- 
ens. 

In other Tricarico homes there are 
two rooms, one for all the cooking, liv- 
ing, and sleeping, the other a combined 
stable and toilet. It is the work of Tri- 
carico’s women to carry the stable’s bas- 
keted refuse to the town limits once a 
day or once a week. 

Tricarico is a chilly third of a mile 
high. But homes I visited had fires 
scarcely six inches wide smoking up the 
common room, yet doing little to dispel 
the cold. - 

Celeste Romano was embarrassed 
when I asked her where she kept her 
bed. Celeste is twenty. There was only 
one bed in the one-room house 
shares with her parents. The young 
woman giggled and then drew her bed 
from beneath her parents’. Celeste’s was 
a five-foot sack of straw. 

“Patience,” Celeste’s mother laughed. 

It was clear that Celeste would have 
to be patient for a very long while in- 
deed before her family’s fourteen acres 
would be able to produce enough to 
provide her a proper room or even a 
proper bed. 

Tricarico has no school building. The 
town rents a few rooms for classes. Most 
of the children attend until they are ten; 


she 
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few go after that. It is hard imparting a 
good education. The teachers get less 
than ten dollars a week, plus the use of 
a furnished room. With such a small in- 
come, even the purchase of a daily news- 
paper is difficult for the teachers; many 
of them rarely, if ever, read the news. 
When even a forty-five-cent book is pre- 
scribed by the teacher, pupils bring the 
money in little installments of as small 
as five cents a time. The result is that 
class libraries for second and third 
grades, for example, sometimes are so 
small in the Tricarico region that they 
can easily be held in the palm of only 
one hand. 


ITH SUCH difficulties men like 

Vincenzo Grassano_ read _ only 
“more or less,” and write even a few 
words only with difficulty. Such question- 
able literacy is a handicap for the Italian 
\griculture Department when it tries to 
get modern information to farmers like 
Grassano. It is also a danger to public 
order. In the Tricarico area, they tell of 
one town of ignorant peasants which 
thought that a typhoid fever epidemic 
was the result of an effort of the super- 
visor of schools to kill the excess school 
children. When the supervisor called 
on the town’s people to correct their mis- 
take, they became so excited that the 
supervisor finally took to his heels and, 
after a run of several miles, dropped 
dead from overexertion. 

American aid has had at least one 
noticeable effect so far. Until this post- 
war period Tricarico had no hospital. 
According to young Mayor Scotellaro, 
‘people of the town often died on the 
road during the fifty-mile ride to the 
nearest hospital. Now, with the help of 
nuns who serve as nurses, beds from 
U.N.R.R.A. (the largely American-fi- 
nanced postwar relief agency), a fine 
microscope from Switzerland’s relief or- 
ganization, and a variety of other articles 
from international aid groups, Tricarico 
has been able to put a hospital together. 
A native of the town who retired from 
the Italian Army after twenty years’ serv- 
ice as a doctor agreed to become the hos- 
pital’s director and chief surgeon. I 
watched him as he performed an opera- 
tion. 

The boon of the hospital cannot be 
underestimated. Perhaps as a necessary 
effect of its poverty, Tricarico is haunted 
by tuberculosis. Apparently its neigh- 
boring towns are similarly afflicted. 

“Do you have much _ tuberculosis 
here?” Manlio Rossi-Doria, one of Italy’s 
great professors of agriculture, asked a 





BARRETT McGURN, Herald-Tribune cor- 
respondent in Rome, is an ex-G.l. who 
during the war years covered the Pa- 
cific area for Yank; the Army Weekly. 
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farmer at Sant’Angelo (Holy Angel), a 
hamlet on the hills west of Tricarico. 

“Well, we don’t know,” the man told 
us. “All we know is that there are some 
families where people die very often.” 

Unlike now relatively fortunate Tri- 
carico, little Sant’Angelo has no doctor 
within six miles. Sant’Angelo lacks even 
a pharmacy. People from as far away as 
twenty-five miles are coming now to Tri- 
carico’s hospital. 

Tricarico is listed in the Papal Annual 
as 100 per cent Catholic but, despite the 
new hospital, some persons are turning 
Communist. Rocco Scotellaro, the mayor, 
still has a picture of Mary, Joseph, and 
Jesus over the bed in his small bedroom, 
but there are many Marxist volumes on 
his bookshelf. Rocco calls himself a 
Socialist but was elected to office in 
alliance with the Communists. 

Rocco is convinced that the rich will 
never listen to preachings of brotherly 
love, but will always slam the door in 
the faces of the poor. In his spare time 
he writes angry poetry: 

“We are the weak of the long past 
years, 

We are those whose fathers were put 
in chains (by the lords of the castles). 

They (the rich) call us brothers in 
church, 

But they have special chapels for 
themselves. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPD DP PPD 


> Many a man who can take things 
philosophically can’t part with 
them that way. 

—CINCINNATI INQUIRER 


PPP PPP PP PPP PDP PPP PPP PPP 


We have to keep silent in the plaza 
at dawn so that we will be bought (for 
a day’s labor). 

In the evening we sleep with our 
flocks. 

They don’t want us to get together 
to sing at the Chamber of Labor (part 
of a Communist-dominated organiza- 
tion). 

They don’t want us to read pamphlets 
where good things are written about us. 

But one day we beggars may use our 
teeth to tear the mask (of hypocrisy) 
from the faces of the rich.” 

The parenthetical insertions are mine. 

Rocco’s radical views are shared by 
many others in the Tricarico region. 
Four years ago a landowner was slain 
at Ferandino. The same year a mob 
burned the Government’s wheat-collec- 
tion office at nearby Matera. The crowd 
agreed with agitators who said that the 
Government had no right to prevent the 
black marketing of wheat since it does 
not ration the things like shoes and 
clothes that farmers buy with their 
wheat. Since then others have agitated 
for a “‘people’s” revolt. 





Although a slight majority in Ty. 
carico are in favor of young Rocco Sco. 
tellaro, Emilio Colombo, the Christian 
Democratic congressional candidate from 
this district, was carried on the shoulders 
of the Tricaricese when he came to cam- 
paign. Colombo too was elected. The 
Christian Democrats support the social 
program of the papal encyclicals. The 
balance of Tricarico’s political future 
thus is still delicately undecided. 

Undoubtedly the Marshall Plan will 
affect the future political decisions of 
Tricarico’s people; possibly it will even 
change Rocco Scotellaro’s young mind. 
Plans for all Italy already are under way 
at the Marshall Plan headquarters in 
Rome. 

Money of the Marshall Plan will be 
used to provide more schools so that 
there will be fewer Grassanos, so that the 
Italian Agriculture Department will be 
able to pass along to the farmers of Tri- 
carico effective printed information that 
can help raise their crop yields. 

Money of the Marshall Plan will be 
used to provide more roads, so that 
places like Tricarico can increase the 
number of wagons, sparing time and 
effort. Seed to increase harvests already 
is being distributed. Some funds will be 
used for the decentralization of com- 
munities like Tricarico. Other funds are 
going to the construction of ships so that 
excess inhabitants of towns like Tri- 
carico can emigrate. Some Italian agri- 
cultural specialists have calculated that 
one-third of Tricarico’s present work 
force could produce more crops than the 
present huge total is wresting from the 
land. Both the scarcity of ships and the 
reluctance of many countries to accept 
unskilled Italian immigrants is blocking 
emigration now. Perhaps the United 
States will have to set an example by 
accepting more Tricaricese herself. 


HERE IS little likelihood that the 

Marshall Plan will solve all of 
Tricarico’s problems, but it will help. 
At the very least, if the United States 
continues in future years in the spirit of 
the Marshall Plan, there will be proof 
that Rocco is wrong when he infers in 
his poems that there is no brotherliness 
outside Socialism. Those who disagree 
with Socialism must prove through works 
like the Marshall Plan that people of 
fortunate countries like the United 
States see the residents of towns like 
Tricarico as brothers and are determined 
to help them. 

The way in which the Tricaricese (it- 
cluding Scotellaro) pieced the hospital 
together from the stray gifts of the inter- 
national charities is in turn a proof that 
people like those of Tricarico will help 
others help them. It will not be a one 
sided job. 
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The Alien Corn 


One who has been through it 
reminds the world that baptism does not make 


the convert a Doctor of Theology 


by LUCILE HASLEY 


Y FAVORITE indoor sport, .on 

rainy afternoons, is to get out my 
typewriter and pretend I’m Moses. It 
was Moses, wasn’t it, who led his people 
to the Promised Land? Anyway, it 
makes no difference. The plight of my 
people, my fellow Catholic converts, is 
so desperate that they can’t afford to 
be choosey. Moses, Mrs. Hasley—they 
can use anyone. 

Yet, oddly enough, this self-appointed 
role of Moses is a thankless one. Dif- 
ficult, too. Since a conversion to the 
true Faith is not, precisely, a matter 
for condolences, I find that many 
people have a closed mind toward the 
convert’s dilemma. Some Catholic citi- 
zn is always sure to complain: “But 
I've never seen a desperate convert.” 
Well, naturally not. Not, at least, with 
the naked eye. Converts lead lives of 
quiet desperation; they don’t go ‘afound 
making a big hullabaloo about it. Be- 
sides which, I have actually met con- 
verts who didn’t even know they were 


desperate until I called it to their 
attention. Some of them thank me, 
some of them don’t, but .. . he who 


hath ears, let him hear. 

The truth of the matter is that con- 
verts are a lost and neglected tribe; 
a tribe that wanders, lonely as a cloud, 
amid the alien corn. I'm not raising 
funds, urging CARE packages for Con- 
verts, or trying to get them into Pales- 
tine; but I am concerned about their 
infiltration. Many converts, after Bap- 
tim, remain half-breeds—half-Catholic, 
half-Protestant—and lead a_ spiritual 
hand-to-mouth existence that would 
break your heart. 

May I go ahead and break your 
heart? (I can see right now that you 
don’t believe any of this but wait until 
l expound.) At the top of the heap you 
have converts like Sigrid Undset, 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain, and a 
host of other stars in the firmament. 
These converts are not, exactly, droop- 
ing and wilting in their corners; they 
ae not, exactly, waiting for either 


july, 1949 


“tween; 









This is the sort of treatment I get all the time 


me or Moses to lead them on. (In this 
topflight category, of course, I auto- 
matically include all of Msgr. Fulton 
Sheen’s converts. When he gets through 
instructing his people, they're ready for 
a lecture tour.) 

At the bottom of the heap, you have 
converts—perhaps out on the Fiji Islands 
—who will never grasp anything beyond 
the Four Last Things. They don’t need 
Moses, either. 

The converts J’m yearning over are 
the average citizens in the great in-be- 
the ones left to wander, amid 
the alien corn, with only the Balti- 
more Catechism as a guide book. Now, 
the Catechism is fine (I give it my 
imprimatur, especially the revised edi- 
tion that states Heaven is not restricted 
to Catholics) but it doesn’t offer much 
in the line of practical cheer or useful 
household hints. It doesn’t help the 


convert to shake that strange Ellis 
Island feeling; that “I yust come over 
in the beeg ship” complex. 

Take little Mrs. Liftnagle out in 
Akron, Ohio: a late refugee from the 
First Methodist Church. Mrs. Liftnagle, 
with only one month’s instruction 
tucked behind her, doesn’t know Gre- 
gorian chant from. the latest Bing 
Crosby disc or a Ferial Day from a 
hole in the ground. She has but re- 
cently, to tell you the truth, just dis- 
covered that two candles on the altar 
forecast a low Mass coming up. 

Here’s where I come in. Do I tell 
Mrs. Liftmagle all about Gregorian 
chant or a Ferial Day? Hardly. (No one 
has told me yet.) What J do is warmly 
congratulate her, from the bottom of 
my heart, on the two candles. That’s 
good, I tell her, very good. She's 
making great liturgical strides. 
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In the realm of theology, I am 
equally helpful. Mrs. Liftnagle, with 
only the Apostle’s Creed to lean on, isn’t 
quite up to the rare and purified ap- 
proach of Aquinas, but she can under- 
stand my jargon. My mixed-breed jar- 
gon, plus my fifth-grade level of 
Christian Doctrine, plus my unerring 
instinct for learning things the hard 
way, make me—sans peer!—the Convert’s 
Delight. (Not the Vatican’s Delight, 
understand, but the delight of con- 
verts who need a spot.o’ comfort.) 

Converts are delighted, tickled to 
death, to find someone. else as _ theo- 
logically retarded and as clumsy on 
their knees as they are. I bring hap- 
piness and relief into hundreds of 
homes simply by exposing, in cold print, 
the depths of my ignorance and—not 
feeling too cut up over those depths! 
I don’t feel too badly because I’m hav- 
ing a fine time, haven’t once been 
excommunicated, and have a_ theory 
to bolster me up. 

My theory is that anyone who says 
he has the Alpha and Omega of 
Catholicism down cold is either a dolt, 
a liar, or a mental case laboring under 
delusions of grandeur. Even the great 
\quinas, shortly before his death, ex- 
claimed (in reference to his unfinished 
Summa): “What rubbish it is! mihi 
videtur ut palea.” (I can’t translate 
that, but it doesn’t sound good, does it?) 

Consider further. The average Cath- 
olic receives eight to sixteen years of 
Catholic instruction, while the semi- 
narians sweat it out for an even longer 
stint. So, converts, lift up your heads. 
God, they tell me, is quite reasonable 
in His demands. And the really nice 
part (the silver lining) is that you'll 
never have to. resort to collecting an- 
tique pickle forks or blown glass figur- 
ines or match folders for a_ hobby. 
Trying to catch up with Mother 
Church affords an exciting and chal- 
lenging project that will keep you well 
occupied for the rest of your . days. 
Belloc says: “If you want to have a 
very adventurous life, be -a thorough 
Catholic,” but J-say it’s plenty adven- 
turous even for a half-baked beginner. 

While it is true that I can, by now, 
make the Sign of the Cross with all the 
careless swish of an old ‘timer, it is 
only a small step forward. After years 
in the Faith, I can still ask more ques- 
tions than Dr. LQ. with a lady in the 
balcony. Even on my deathbed, re- 
ceiving Extreme Unction, I will prob- 
ably rear up and say: “Now, wait a 
minute. Let’s get this straight. Am I 
holding the candle right? Are you sure 
it’s blessed (and made of pure beeswax?) 
How's my disposition? What're you go- 
ing to do with that cotton? What does 
the oil mean? Am I getting all the 
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indulgences I have coming to me? 
Would you mind cutting out the Latin 
and repeating that last sentence in 
Basic English, please?” 

The priest may end up wishing for 
death himself. What price peace? 

It’s perfectly possible, of course, that 
I may run across an illuminating article 
on Extreme Unction some day and be 
able to give that bedside priest some 
pointers. Things keep coming up all 
the time and never a month goes by 
that I don’t stumble across something 
new and stimulating. Last month it 
was the “Heroic Act of Charity.” 
Amazed and dazzled by this new (?) 
discovery, I rushed forth to amaze and 
dazzle my friends. Who, thought I, 
could be so heroic as to voluntarily 
take a chance on being the last man out 
of Purgatory? Yet the first Catholic I 
tried to impress with my heroic tidings 
stopped me with a casual, “Oh, sure, 
I made the Heroic Act back in the 
eighth grade.” 

This is the sort of treatment I get 
all the time. Every little gem of Cath- 
olic lore that I proudly display is 
brushed rudely aside by people who 
have known it all their lives and don’t 
want to hear any more about it, thanks. 
How can I possibly compete with people 
who started imbibing Catholicism along 


> The amount of sleep required by 
the average person is about five 
minutes more. 

—EVERYBODY’S DIGEST 


with their Pablum? How can I possibly 
come up with any hot theological 
scoops? 

Perhaps this is the real reason (not 
just my tender, brooding heart) that 
makes me concentrate on new converts. 
One jump ahead of them, I get a chance 
to show off. I'll bet a new convert 
wouldn’t know the Heroic Act from the 
Marshall Plan. 

Lest anyone+ wonder how all this 
could possibly cheer up converts, let 
me explain that my own quaint 
method of dispensing cheer is via the 
misery method. Misery loves company, 
I always say, even though the “misery” 
is only the creaking and groaning that 
goes with adjusting Protestant knee 
joints to a Catholic prie-dieu. To ac- 
cept, with joy, the basic verities is one 
thing. To think, act, smell, talk, and 
feel like a Roman Catholic is quite 
another. I am personally convinced that 
if all the blood, sweat, and tears in- 
volved were—collectively—“offered up,” 
Russia could be converted overnight. 

But for those converts who are more 
concerned about themselves than about 
Russia, I do have a word of cheer. It 
takes years before you can wend your 











way through all this alien corn with 
any degree of grace and certainty. Yoy 
don’t become a full-fledged Catholic 
overnight; it has to seep gradually into 
your bones and blood stream. And 
whereas your funny questions _ and 
doubts may show that you still have 
mixed blood in your veins, it also shows 
that the blood is still circulating. Some 
of the born Catholics act as if their 
blood vessels, especially those leading to 
the cranium, were clamped. off with tour- 
niquets. Of what value to have pure 
blood in your veins if it isn’t reaching 
the mind or heart? It is perfectly pos 
sible, you understand, to be dumb and 
holy but there’s nothing in Canon Law 
that insists on this combination. Hay- 
ing brains, and using them, won’t ever 
keep you from being canonized. Neither 
does the Church officially proclaim that 
converts automatically receive infused 
theology at the baptismal font. Yet, un- 
fortunately for the convert, there’s a 
beautiful bit of folk lore—that’s been 
handed down from generation to gen 
eration—that is almost fantastic. This is 
the legend that converts- always - know- 
more - about - their - religion - than 
the - born - Catholics. How this vicious 
rumor ever started, only God knows. 
Maybe Luther. 

Yet even those Catholics who clearly 
perceive a dumb and desperate convert 
when they meet one remain strangely 
placid about the situation. They don't 
actually quibble about the convert's 
right to the Promised Land, the inner 
sanctum circle, but how many help? 
This is what burns me up to a fine 
crisp. What wonderful apostles these 
converts (bursting with fresh interest, 
zeal, gratitude) would be if only their 
education wasn’t cut short. 

There are books and lectures, yes. 
There are study clubs, yes. There are 
spiritual directors, yes. But the green- 
horn convert needs a guide to lead him 
to the guides. They aren’t just hanging 
around on street corners waiting for 
these greenhorns. 

Catholics move heaven and earth to 
train their young—all (?) hope lies with 
the coming generation—but the adult 
converts are polished off in no time 
flat. If adults are worth baptising, aren't 
they worth a follow-up? (Even the 
Hoover Vacuum Sweeper company s& 
licitously sends out a> man every six 
months to check the parts.) 

The question may be raised: are 
adults worth baptizing? Personally, | 
feel that this is not too rash an assump- 
tion. Christ, if I recall correctly, said 
to His Apostles: “Follow Me.” Not: 
“How old will you be on your next 
birthday and have you had a medical 
check-up recently?” Come to think 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Robert Bernard Considine 


OT SINCE the days when the late 

Damon Runyon was in his produc- 
tive prime has the field of journalism 
had a more versatile, prolific, and gifted 
writer than Robert Bernard Considine, 
who is featured in the triple role of 
reporter, columnist, and war correspond- 
ent for International News Service. 

Ironically, the name of Bob Considine 
teplaced that of Damon Runyon on the 
sports page of the New York Journal- 
American in 1937 when Runyon was 
given wider range to comment on sub- 
jects of more general and assorted in- 
terests. 

Last January marked a_ highpoint 
in Bob Considine’s brilliant career when 
he received the first annual Golden 
Book Award of the Catholic Writers 
Guild for The Babe Ruth Story, an 
autobiography of George Herman Ruth, 
Baseball’s nonpareil home-run hitter 
and perhaps the most colorful character 
the national pastime will ever know. 
Considine’s book was selected as the best 
authored by a Catholic writer in the 
year 1948. 

On May 1 at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel another “first” award 
came his way—the first annual Catholic 
Institute of the Press award for dis- 
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tinguished service in promoting Catholic 
principles and fostering good citizenship 
during 1948. 

Considine accumulated material for 
his best-selling Ruth story while sitting 
around Ruth’s apartment and during 
rounds of golf with the Immortal Bam- 
bino. He was a Ruth fan ever since the 
day back in 1918 when, with six of his 
boyhood buddies, he was taken gratis to 
Washington’s Griffiths Stadium by a 
bleary-eyed sailor who sought compan- 
ionship. 

That day Ruth was on the mound for 
the Boston Red Sox. He gave a memora- 
ble performance, hurling shutout ball to 
win 1 to 0. Adding drama to the occa- 
sion, the Babe connected for a home run 
in true Ruthian style to score his team’s 
only tally. From that moment, Considine 
became an avid admirer of the Sultan 
of Swat. 

In discussing the overwhelming popu- 


‘ larity of baseball’s mightiest home-run 


king, Considine discloses: 
“One thing impressed me most about 
Ruth. That is, he’s the only enduring 





DICK J. STEDLER is sports editor of the 
Union and Echo in Buffalo, N. Y. He is a 
regular contributor to sports magazines 
and Catholic Publications. 
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Prolific Bob received 
the first “Golden Book Award” 
for his Babe Ruth Story. 





A highpoint in his brilliant 


career as a writer 






by DICK J. STEDLER 





hero, I believe, in the history of the re- 
public. Even Washington and Lincoln 
had their knockers. But the Babe has 
been a man-of-the-people since 1914. 
Kids who were born long after he quit 
playing wrote him by ‘the thousands 
when he was ill.” 

Substantiation of Considine’s appraisal 
of Ruth’s magnetic hold on young and 
old alike is found in the fact that even 
today, although the Bambino has de- 
parted from our mortal midst, the fame 
of his feats and name is discussed regu- 
larly in daily conversation. 

Of all assignments, Considine likes to 
cover the sport of baseball the best. 
Turning back to his press-box experi- 
ences, he enjoys remembering the time 
when he covered Babe Ruth’s farewell 
appearance in an American League 
game. That was in 1934, and Bob was 
reporting for the Washington Herald. 
It so happened that Washington was 
playing the New York Yankees and 
neither team had any pennant possibili- 
ties. So the New York Times asked Con- 
sidine to pinch-hit for their writer and 
send them a story. 

Bob wrote the Herald story first, and 
then thought it would be an occasion 
(Babe Ruth’s last performance) most ap- 
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propriate for a literary masterpiece for 
the Times. So he wrote: se 

“The curtain rang down today on the 
loftiest baseball career of them all—the 
deathless American League saga of 
George Herman Ruth.” 

When the next edition of the Times 
reached the newstands, he read his glow- 
ing account as it appeared thusly: 

“The New York Yankees defeated the 
Washington Senators here today, 4-2.” 

sob, who was born on November 4, 
1906, is the son of James W. and Sophie 
(Small) Considine. His dad was a tin- 

smith of modest means. Considine spent 
all of his boyhood in Washington, D. C., 
where he attended St. Aloysius parochial 
school and later became a student at 
Gonzaga High School. He was a mem- 
ber of the varsity football team until he 
left school in his junior year to take a 
job as a messenger boy in the Govern- 
ment’s Census Bureau. That was in 1923. 

Reminiscing on this phase of his 
career, Considine confesses that “as a 
messenger I used to pen fervid short 
stories far into the night.” He chuckles 
over the time he scissored an ad for a 
Nash coupe out of a popular periodical 
and tacked it on the wall above his work 
desk - - just for inspiration! When he 
finally sold enough stories to purchase 
the Nash, it was a highly valued antique. 

Eventually, Bob was handed assorted 
assignments such as typist and filing 
clerk in the U. S. Treasury Department. 
He spent his evenings as a special stu- 
dent in journalism and creative writing 
at George Washington University, the 
course consuming four years of night 
work. 

Considine was also a topflight tennis 
player, winning the District of Columbia 
Public Parks championship from 1925 
to 1930 and being co-holder of the Na- 
tional Public Parks doubles crown (with 
George Jennings of Chicago) in 1927. He 
also annexed the singles indoor amateur 
title of the District of Columbia, City of 
Washington, and Maryland the follow- 
ing year. 

It was purely by accident and dint of 
his tennis talent that Bob Considine be- 
came a newspaperman. For a long time 
he carried on a one-man crusade in 
quest of devoting more space to the cov- 
erage of tennis in Washington papers. 
Most of the sports editors appreciated 
his interest and recommendations. Some 
even admitted their failings in this 
matter. But none made any visible effort 
to remedy the ill. 

One day, however, Bob burned when 
he picked up the Washington Post and 
found his name misspelled. 

“I went down to the paper in the role 
of an indignant subscriber,” he recol- 
lects, “corrected the spelling, and talked 
the sports editor into letting me con- 
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tribute occasional articles on tennis.” 

Shirley Povich was then the Washing- 
ton Post’s sports editor, and, incidentally, 
still is. He put Bob to work writing a 
weekly roundup on tennis at five dollars 
per stint. That was in 1929. 

The following year Considine was 
offered a job as regular high school 
sports reporter for the Post. Though his 
mother advised against it, Bob’s ears 
were only attuned to the knocking of 
opportunity. He accepted. 

“I resigned from the overpowering 
ennui of routine government clerical 
work,” he says. “If I had stayed two more 
years, I would have been eligible for 
consular work and might even have risen 
to fourth vice-consul ad interim. At the 
time, I arranged the Department’s filing 
system for the London Naval Conference 
and no papers on that conference were 
ever found.” 


ONSIDINE admits such inexcusable 

incompetence on his part could 
have been the direct cause of World 
War II. 

Bob’s work was well liked by the Post 
and he was soon assigned to cover the 
diamond doings of the Washington Sen- 
ators Baseball Club of the American 
League. Then he transferred to the 
Washington Herald as sports editor in 
1933. 

A few months later, he was fired as 
sports editor with the acidic admonition, 
“stick to writing.” He was, however, re- 
tained as a sports columnist, baseball 
correspondent, occasional  editorialist, 
drama critic, and author of a daily short 
story called “Uncle Sam’s Children,” de- 
picting the routine adventures of govern- 
ment clerks. 

In January 1937, William Randolph 
Hearst brought Considine to New York 
on a five-year contract with the New 
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Mrs. Claire Ruth presents the 
scroll to Bob at the Waldorf 





York American (later changed to Jour. 
nal-American). His column “On The 
Line” (note it rhymes with Congj- 
dine) was alloted the space occupied 
by Damon Runyon’s sports column. 
Runyon, as explained several paragraphs 
back, was assigned a broader field to 
comment on more general topics, his 
inimitable prose being shifted to the 
deep-thinkers section of the paper. 

Considine candidly admits that it was 
the placement of his sports column in 
Runyon’s spot that helped his “On The 
Line” comment gain the good graces of 
the New Yorkers. 

After six months with the Journal- 
American, Considine joined the staff of 
the New York Mirror and International 
News Service, both Hearst agencies, for 
whom he has been a sports columnist, 
trial reporter, and feature correspondent 
right up to this moment. 

As a reporter he has handled such out- 
standing and vital assignments as the 
trial of Jimmy Hines, Tammany leader, 
in 1938, the Olympics, election nights, 
World Series, United Nations, etc. 

It was shortly after he made his new 
association with the aforementioned 
agencies that he began writing magazine 
material on the side, with the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, 
and Liberty publishing his freelance 
work. Most of the subject’ matter he sold 
to them was on sports, with an occa- 
sional piece of fiction cropping up. 

Considine reveals that much of the 
credit for his developing into a polished 
reporter goes to Dan Parker, sports edi- 
tor of the New York Daily Mirror, Jack 
Lait, the Mirror’s managing editor, and 
Seymour Berkson of International News 
Service, all of whom were exceptionally 
patient and understanding in schooling 
him in reportorial rudiments. 

In 1943, Considine became a war cor- 
respondent for INS, visiting and writing 
about forty different countries, including 
China, Burma, India, Ireland, England, 
Germany, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, France, 
and various parts of South Africa and 
Bikini. 

Considine turned author in 1942, com- 
pleting two tomes. They were Mac 
Arthur the Magnificient and Madison 
Square Garden. His talent for ghost- 
writing sprouted in 1943, when he came 
up with two popular works. He collabo- 
rated with Sammy Schulman to produce 
Where’s Sammy? and then teamed with 
Ted Lawson in writing Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo, telling about the flyer’s re- 
action in the Doolittle Raid in Tokyo. 

Considine wrote this best-selling story 
from notes taken during sixteen eight 
hour sessions with Lawson. Bob wanted 
to call the book Flight from Shangri-La 
but eventually accepted his wife Mil 
dred’s suggestion of Thirty Seconds 
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Over Tokyo. He later conceded that it 
was a more arresting title and that it had 
much to do with the successful sale of 
the book. 

Before it was sold in book form or de- 
veloped into an MGM movie, the Ted 
Lawson story appeared in serial form in 
Collier's Weekly, gaining the distinction 
of being the longest continued story ever 
run in that celebrated publication. It 
also was featured in cartoon style in 
sixty-six papers throughout the U. S. 

This book was widely acclaimed by the 
literary critics. Typical of the verbal 
bouquets was that of the New York 
Times book reviewer who wrote: 

“I don’t know how much he (Consi- 
dine) edited . . . probably a lot. But 
he edited well. You are never conscious 
of the feature writer behind the flier as 
you read. You feel no tricks in the tell- 
ing. ... The good writer gets more of 
the flier’s personality in the story than 
the flier could ever have done himself. 
... But in these days when so many 
correspondents made themselves their 
own heroes . . . a reader is grateful to 
a modest craftman like Considine.” 

In 1946 Considine again basked in the 
literary limelight for his presentation of 
General Wainright’s Story, describing 
the experiences of the heroic American 
General in a Japanese prison camp. 

Later that year Bob’s “On The Line” 
sports column was given wider leeway, 
carrying comment on subjects of a more 
general and diverse nature. This marked 
another advancement in the footsteps of 
Damon Runyon for Considine. 

It's interesting to note that Considine 
dashes off his action-packed autobiogra- 
phies while their heroes are still headline 
news. General Wainright wasn’t even 
out of the hospital when his story rolled 
off the press. Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
was completed before Ted Lawson's 
wounds were healed. The Babe Ruth 
Story was done before baseball’s most 
idolized personality drew his final 
breath. 

Among his more recent “As Told To” 
masterpieces were Harold  Stassen’s 
Where I Stand and The Rape of Poland, 
the memoirs of Stanislaus Mikolajczyk, 
x-premier of Poland, and the story of 
Robert E. Stripling, longtime chief in- 
vestigator for the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. He has also con- 
tributed to Deadline Delayed, a collec- 
tion of reporters’ war stories not pub- 
lished previously. 

With regard to autobiographies, Con- 
iidine takes one-third of the author's 
toyalities as his cut. At forty-two he is 
one of the most prolific, successful, and 
least anonymous of ghost writers. His 
annual income hovers around the $100,- 
00 mark. 

Not so long ago in an interview with 
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but said nothing. 


catch your name.” 





Repeat that, Please! 


> Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Senator from Iowa, was once visited 
in Washington by a friend, who was accompanied by his elderly 
mother. The little lady was introduced to Senator Hicken- 
looper and she acknowledged the introduction with a smile 


Later, her son’s attention was distracted for awhile, and she 
whispered to the Senator: “I wonder if you would give me one 
of your cards. You see, I’m slightly deaf and I didn’t quite 


She smiled. “My son doesn’t speak very clearly,’ 
plained, “and I keep thinking he’s calling you Hickenlooper.” 


she ex- 


—Mrs. E. McMahon 








a reporter from Time Magazine, Consi- 
dine expounded on ghostwriting, stating 
that it was “an honorable profession” 
and adding, “there are lots of guys with 
a story to tell, and there’s nothing dis- 
honorable in their not being able to tell 
it or in someone helping them tell it.” 

Though he has had success in writing 
scripts for movies, his first love is news- 
paper work and he harbors no intention 
of forsaking Hearst for Hollywood. 

Considine’s a beaver for work. That 
is, once he gets started. He writes fast 
and seldom rewrites. A good idea on 
how prolific he is in turning out copy 
was presented in the fall of 1940, when 
he produced five articles, appearing 
simultaneously in Collier's, Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, 
and Look. This, of course, excluded his 
daily devoir “On The Line” and other 
reportorial assignments. 


DAY with Bob is like playing tag 
with a greyhound. The chase never 
ends. For instance, one day when he was 
in the midst of his Stripling articles, he 
awoke at 9 A.M., wrote two (1800 word) 
Stripling chapters, skipped lunch, ‘inter- 
viewed Stripling for five hours, wrote a 
sports column, had dinner; gave a broad- 
cast, wrote two more Stripling pieces 
before retiring at 3 a.m. Even that’s a 
terrific pace for his six-foot, one-inch, 
180-pound physique to withstand. 
Considine is no ivory-tower columnist 
who surrounds himself with books, news- 
papers, and wire-service copy, studies 
same, and then proceeds to compose a 
column. His “On The Line” feature is 





filled with opinions and anecdotes ob- 
tained in true reporter fashion. That is, 
via personal contact, plenty of legwork, 
and interviews. His daily stint now 
appears in one-hundred newspapers 
throughout the United States. He is a 
familiar figure shuffling around the dele- 
gates at the United Nations sessions. Per- 
sonal .contact, he claims, is the best way 
to find fodder for the column. 

Bob is also an experienced radio per- 
former, being featured in a weekly radio 
talk over a national network. He also 
was the first nightly newscaster for the 
Washington Post back in 1932. 

He is a‘member of the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Theta Delta Chi, National 
Press Club in Washington, and Artists & 
Writers Club. In 1947 he was elected 
president of the Overseas Press Club. 

Married to Mildred Anderson of 
Kansas City, Missouri on July 31, 1931, 
he is the father of three youngsters, all 
boys—Michael Riley, Robert Barry, and 
Dennis Joel. 

All told, a happy family life, aug- 
mented by an uncontrollable itch for 
writing and limitless stamina, are the in- 
gredients that have helped Bob Consi- 
dine become a worthy successor to the 
illustrious Damon Runyon in William 
Randolph Hearst’s journalistic realm. 

Prolific is, indeed, the best word that 
describes this Hearstling who regularly 
gets there first with the most words on 
any subject under the sun, moon, and 
klieg lights. 

There’s no denying that “Everyday’s 
A Deadline” is the slogan of success for 
Robert Bernard Considine. 
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until that memorable day when light came to the tierra caliente 


| ie had been cool in the morning on 
that Sunday, but when I returned 
from Mass, the sunlight lay in big yel- 
low blocks in the plaza and in the 
streets, like a thing one could touch 
with one’s hands, and the stony cool- 
ness of the house felt clean and welcome 
as rain in August. 

This city is called Ciudad de las 
Lluvias, City of the Rains, but I surely 
do not know why it is called so, nor does 
anybody else, at that; for it is raining 
very seldom, and in some months it is 
not raining at all. Still, the maize gets 
along on the heavy morning dew that 
slightly moistens the earth for an hour 
or two, and the peasant prospers, or at 
least he has enough to eat and a few 
centavos left to buy his tools or a 
machete. These he will buy in Papa’s 
iron store, which is the only one in 
this part of .the tierra caliente, and 
there will be custom whether Papa 
attends to the business or not. Fre- 
quently he does not; he sits in the little 
tool shed across the yard and putters 
around on some new invention and talks 
about progreso if he finds anybody to 
listen to him, usually me or Joaquin or 
Tia Ana. Papa believes very firmly in 
progreso. 

I put my headdress and my mantilla 
on the chest in the vestibule and went 
to look for Papa. I looked through 
the whole house without finding him, 
and that made me still more angry than 
I had been before, for Papa again had 
not attended Mass, and I could be sure 
that Padre Felipe would ask me about it 
when I went to confession next Monday. 
Padre Felipe does not believe in pro- 
greso, at least not enough to take it 
lightly when people stay away from 
Mass. 

I opened a crack of the shutter in the 
upper story to look into the yard, and 
a blinding glare of light came in. It 
came from the turned-up hood of a 
large brick-red American car which 
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Consuelo and her father were both proud and stubborn— 


by STANLEY DONATH 


stood in the middle of the yard, making 
it look small with its boastful enor- 
mity. In front of the car stood Papa, 
explaining the motor to Joaquin. 
Joaquin listened silently, his lean brown 
face serious and a little skeptical. 
Joaquin always has that face when Papa 
explains something to him, and after 
some time he will shake his head and 
say, “It will not work, sefor Garcia,” 
and walk away. He usually is right, but 
Papa will get very angry just the same, 
or perhaps because of it, and will tell 
him not to enter our house again. 
Clearly, this is very embarrassing for me, 
since it is an understood thing that 
Joaquin and I are to be married one 
day. Thus it is lucky that Papa soon 
forgets his anger, and as to Joaquin, 
he will return the next evening at eight 
o'clock, punctual, serious, and stubborn 
as a gray burro. 

I saw on Joaquin’s face that some- 
thing of that kind was approaching, and 
I ran downstairs to come between them. 
It was too late, however. When I entered 
the yard they were already quarreling 
about some point of the machinery, 
and between them stood the yanqui, 
who must have been in the car before, 
trying good-naturedly to make peace. 

The yanqui wore an eggshell-colored 
suit and a soft straw hat, and he was 
rather tall. He was even taller than 
Joaquin, although he did not look it, 
because he was much broader and also 
a little fat. His hair was a glossy black 
and his face was pink. It was the kind 
of face which men have who have lived 
well. When I looked closer I saw that 


_it was senor Bracken. 


Sefior Bracken had traveled in these 
parts before the war as a salesman for 
a firm which was making machetes in a 
very large and dirty place in the Estados 
Unidos called Pittsburgh. He spoke 
Spanish very well, he knew many jokes, 
and he had pleasing manners, consider- 
ing that he was a yanqui. Every hard- 








ware dealer in the tierra caliente knew 
senor Philippo Bracken. 

He turned toward me when I entered 
the yard, and his mouth fell a little 
open. “Por Dios,” he said softly. “You 
are not’... Are you... 2” 

“Consuelo Garcia, at your service,” I 
said, with a little bow. “You are regard. 
ing me as one regards a ghost, sefior.” 

His pink face slowly reddened and he 


laughed embarrassedly. He said, “Per- 
doneme, senorita. The matter is such 
that I... to tell the truth, I brought a 


doll along for you. I remembered you 
the way you were five years ago. I 
hope you will forgive me.” 

He went to the trunk of the car and 
took out a box, and I opened it and 
took out the doll. It had yellow hair 
and blue eyes, and it made a sound 
when one tilted it. It was a very nice 
doll. I rocked it gently, and it gave me 
a peculiar feeling to rock it. Joaquin 
frowned and said, “I wonder at yout 
behavior, Consuelo.” : 

“My behavior, how is it?” I asked. 

“It is foolish,” he said. “Es mucho 
estipido.” 

“Oh, you,” I said. “You long-face. 
You gray burro. To you nothing i 
important unless it is a candlestick.” 
(It must be known that Joaquin is 4 
candle maker by trade. He is a great 
artist at it and he makes very beautiful 
candles which he sells to the devout) 
I put the doll back into the box and 
returned it to sefior Bracken. I felt a 
regret as I did it, and then I also felt 
that Joaquin had been right again and 
that it was an ugly thing to be always 
right. Papa closed the hood of the 
motor and joined us. His eyes were 
alive, and his fat little figure appeared 
fairly floating with enthusiasm. 

“Truly, such a mdquina is a beautiful 
thing,” he said. “It is the victory of 
science. It is the spirit of progress. It 
is the manifestation of the Deity 
wheels and springs.” 
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“Padre Felipe probably will consider 
that you should worship the Deity in 
church like everybody else,” I said. “I 
noticed that were not at 
this morning.” 

“How could I, muchacha,” he said 
reproachfully. “Look at the honored 
yisitor who came from the Estados. I 
hope the noonday meal will be such 
that he will not regret to have stayed. 
Has Tia Ana returned from Mass?” 

Tia Ana had indeed returned. She 
was making fire in the kitchen hearth 
and she seemed also to have seen the 
car and its owner, for she muttered 
something of impudence and _last- 
minute meals and giving notice for sure. 
This did not disturb me much, for Tia 
Ana has given notice continually for the 
last twenty years, and doing it she has 
brought me up like a mother, the old 
troublesome woman. We began to lay 
down our plans for the meal and agreed 
in the end on a simple, dignified bill, 
and then we fell to work. 

It was not Ana’s fault when the meal 
came off the way it did. Perhaps it was 
not even Joaquin’s, although he 
the one who started everything, or 
Luiz Fernandez who brought it to a 


head. 


you Mass 


was 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. J. MAZOUJIAN 
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It all began with Joaquin asking 
whether the windwheel on top of the 
tool shed was working already. That 
windwheel little like the rope 
one should not talk about in the house 
of the man who was hanged. 


was a 


Papa 
had constructed it some time ago, put- 
ting all his knowledge and many weeks 
of hard labor into it. The blades of 
the wheel had some machinery built-in 
between them, and from the machinery 
came. down a thin wire which led to 
two glass globes of the kind they use in 
Cajapil to light the streets. The wind 
was supposed to turn the wheel, and 
then the globes should give light. 

Only the wind did not do what it 
was supposed to do, and neither did 
the globes. Perhaps it had to do with 
it that the blades of the wheel did not 
turn even when there was a wind; when 
there was a very strong wind or a storm 
they turned a little, but only 
and in neither 
come visible. 

It was a very hard blow for Papa. He 
tried to make 


lazily; 


case did any light be- 


certain improvements, 
and for a long time the customers knew 
that they had to look for 


roof of the when 


him on the 


shed they came to 


buy hardware. Sometimes I heard them 


laugh when they went away. The 
people in the village called the maquina 
“Garcia's Foolishness,” and when they 
wanted to denote something particularly 
crazy they said it was as half-baked as 
Juan Garcia’s windwheel. 

This was the thing which Joaquin 
had the bad sense to bring up when we 
had reached the dessert; he knew an 
American mecdnico in Cajapil, he said, 
a very good worker, and perhaps he 
could send him word through Sancho, 
the merchant, so he should come and 
look at the mdquina.. Papa gave him a 
look which was like a knife thrown 
across a bodega and began to talk of 
the leading article in last week’s El 
Nacional. Senor Bracken, however, had 
already become interested and began to 
ask questions, and Papa had to explain 
the matter in order not to seem impolite; 
gradually he became excited and sefor 
Bracken became also excited, and they 
began to argue and to make drawings 
on my new damask tablecloth, and then 
came Luiz Fernandez. 

I knew that he was near before he 
came in, for I heard the clanging of his 
hobnailed boots and his pickax outside. 
Luiz Fernandez always carries that pick- 
ax with him as other men carry a cane, 


I brought the pitcher to his mouth, but he drank only a little 
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for he is one of those prospectors who 
search the fastnesses of the Pocunuatl 
for gold which, they believe, the Incas 
have buried there. They never find 
any; often, however, they find a fool 
who pays for their animals and _ their 
equipment. 

The clanging stopped before our 
house, and then it came up the stairs, 
and Fernandez knocked and entered the 
room, 

“Buenos dias, amigos,” he said very 
loudly. “This is truly a beautiful dav. 
senor Garcia. Do you think we shail 
have rain?” 

“I should be a green frog to know 
about this,” Papa said. “However, you 
have not come in to ask me on the 
weather, and, besides, we have a guest, 
as you can see. So please let me know 
what you wish,'and do it in a short 


manner.” 


ERNANDEZ squirmed and rubbed 
his gray beard stubbles, and then he 


said, “It is about I mean, so to 
speak Because I am about to set 
out again, you see, senor Garcia. I 


shall And so I thought 
I might offer you a share in considera- 
tion of some tools and a matter of one 
or two burros. It is not much when you 
consider the millones which are to be 
found in the Cuatro Collades and else- 
where. 

Senor Bracken sat up and a peculiar 
expression came into his face. He said 
slowly, “You think, hombre, that you 
know the location of the Cuatro Col- 


go tomorrow. 


lades?” 
“Yes, 
dignity. 


sehor,” Fernandez said with 

“I know it as well as any man 
I have worked my way toward 
them until I have become an old man, 
but now I know. This is my last ex- 
cursion.” 

“Do not mind him,” Papa said crossly. 
“It was twice that I gave him tools and 
burros, and twice he came back drunk 
and without a centavo to show. He is 
not a person of great value, and as to 
his words, they are like a hot wind that 
carries nothing.” He turned to Fernan- 
dez. He said, “This is your answer, 
Your credit with me is bad. You 
had better look for another fvol.” 

“You need not raise your voice at 
me,” the old man said. “I did hear you, 
and a caballero does not ask twice. And 
as to foolishness .. .” he bared his yellow 
teeth in an unpretty smile and said 
slowly, “There are other ways to show 
foolishness than to stake Luiz 
Fernandez. There are many ways. You 
will understand the meaning of my 
words, sefor Garcia. And now adiés, 
senorita y senores.” 

Nobody spoke when he had gone. 
Papa sat there, folding and unfolding 
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He dropped to the ground like a stone 





his napkin, his forehead dark red, and 
without looking up. Suddenly he tossed 
the napkin on the table. “Por Dios,” 
he said grimly. “I shall go out there. I 
shall go out there even now. I shall 
make it work. I shall show to these 
dullheads where soundness has dwelled 
and where foolishness.” He went out, 
put the ladder against the roof of the 
shed, climbed up and called to Joaquin 
to get him his tools from the inside and 
began to work on the windwheel. 

After an hour he was still working, 
and the windwheel was not. Joaquin 
who had been watching him, smoking 
silently and with knitted brows, threw 
away his cigarette and went over to 
senor Bracken : 

“With your permiso, senor,” he said. 
“The man up there is not one of the 
youngest, and he is exerting himself 
beyond his strength. Surely, it would 
be better to call the matter off for today 
before he kills himself.” 

He had spoken in a soft voice, but 
Papa had heard him in spite of it. He 
unbent his back and waved a pair of 
pliers at him. 

“Jovencito,” he said, “you have 
spoken much today and I have become 
tired of it. All you care about is that 
people may not buy your candles any 
longer when they have electricidad to 
light their houses. So cease interfering 
with the business of your elders and 
wait till this thing commences to work.” 

“Whether this thing can be made to 
work or not I do not know,” Joaquin 
said. “Surely, it will not work today, 
and not in the manner it is set up now. 
However, if you want me to send word 
to that mecdnico in Cajapil . . . Natur- 
ally it will take a month or two till he 
will be able to come.” 





“I wish thou and thy mecanico would 
go to the deepest depth of hell,” Papa 
said and threw the pliers at Joaquin. 
He missed him by nearly a legua, but 
the force of his motion carried him to 
the edge of the roof, and he stood for 
a moment, his arms beating the air to 
regain his balance, and then he dropped 
to the ground like a stone. 

He fell on his feet and stood for a 
few seconds, very pale, with large, 
astonished eyes, and said softly and in 
an unbelieving voice, “It appears that 
I fell,” and then his legs buckled under 
him and he sat down on a heap of 
scrap iron, looking still like a fat little 
boy who is surprised and has not yet 
made up his mind whether to ay or 
to play brave. Sefor Bracken and I 
ran over to him, but he waved us aside 
and called Joaquin. 

“Joaquin Fuentes,” he said, his lips 
trembling a little, “I forbade you several 
times to enter this house, without you 
paying any heed. However, I want you 
now to know that if I ever observe 
you again in the vicinity of my door I 
shall shoot you like a common hound. 
And now it will please me if you leave.” 

Papa does not possess a shotgun, but 
he probably forgot this point while he 
spoke. As to Joaquin, he took his 
straw from the bench and went out 
His brown face was very calm and cont 
posed, and he did not look at me 
Probably he was already turning ove 
in his mind how many candles he would 
be able to sell next week. 

The ten days which followed wert 
very hot. The sulphurous wind from 
the mountain kept on blowing, and 
there was a storm in the air. Paps 
lay up under the roof in his little bet 
chamber that he has used since Mama 
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has been gone, his left foot in a plaster 
cast. He did not mention Joaquin’s 
name, and he was fretful and querulous. 
Only when sefior Bracken came to visit 
him he smiled, and they played ajedrez 
and talked about machinery and politics. 

Senor Bracken had let it be known 
that he would not leave his friend 
Garcia in these circumstances and that 
he would stay in the town till his friend 
Garcia was better. This he said, but I 
knew and everybody else knew that he 
stayed because of me. 

He took me around in that enormous 
car of his, taking Tia Ana along as a 
chaperon, and we went to the healing 
springs of Coba and to the picture of 
the Black Virgin at Alta Nueva, which 
is supposed to perform miracles, and 
even to a bullfight in Cajapil where I 
had not been for four years. 

When we were at Alta Nueva, I of- 
fered before the altar of the Virgin 
a prayer for the reconciliation of adl 
good people who had fallen out in 
anger or mistake. I did not think of 
anyone in particular when I offered 
that prayer; but after I had finished it 
seemed to me that the dark face of the 
Virgin smiled assent through the flicker 
of the candlelight, and I felt very happy 
when I left the church. 

Then, toward the end of September, 
Luiz Fernandez came back. He did 
not come from the north, where the road 
from the mountain descends to the city 
but from the west, where there is noth- 
ing but Lazaro Diaz’ wine shop, and 
the clanging of his pickax was drowned 
out by the sound of his singing. When 
he had reached our house he beat with 
his fist against the door without inter- 
rupting his song, and he was still sing- 
ing when he entered. Papa and sefior 
Bracken came out of the parlor, and 
Papa said frowningly, “You come with a 
great noise, Luiz Fernandez.” 

“There will be a greater noise when 
I return again,” the old man said. His 
watery eyes avoided Papa’s and came 
to rest on senor Bracken, and it was to 
him that he spoke. He said with a little 
flourish, like a bullfighter who dedicates 
his first animal to the governor: “I have 
found the Cuatro Collades, senor.” 


HE yanqui said “Hell” in Inglés, 

speaking softly; the rosy color had 
drained out of his face, and around his 
temples and cheekbones there were 
angles and shadows that had not been 
there before. He seized Fernande7’ 
shoulders and shook him like a sack 
of corn. 

“Speak up, hombre,” he said a little 
hoarsely. “If you really have found 
the Collades I want to know about it. 
So speak up and do not try any foul 
business.” 


July, 1949 


Luiz Fernandez crew himself up to 
his full height. He said, with the dig- 
nity of an old actor who has for a life- 
time played the kings and notables in 
Calderon, “Luiz Fernandez does not 
know what foul business is, sefor, and 
his deeds are witness to his words. May 
I ask you for a word in private, sefor?”’ 

The yanqui muttered an excuse and 
led the way to his room. After fifteen 
minutes (during which Papa hobbled 
up and down, cursing Fernandez and 
threatening that he would shoot him 
like a common rat) he emerged again, 
followed by the old man and carrying 
a canvas grip and a blanket. He went 
over to Papa and smiled; but the smile 
was only on his mouth; his eyes did not 
smile, and there were still those strange 
new lines in his face. 

“I hope I do not leave you in anger, 
Friend Garcia,” he said. “As to this 
man Fernandez, I do not believe him 
much more than you do. However, I 
want to see with my own eyes. You 
surely understand, Friend Garcia.” He 
put the grip down and came over to me. 
For a second or two he stood 
me, breathing heavily, the hardness 
around his eyes softened by inward 
things. He said very humbly, “I shall 
return to this house. Consuelo, and 
when I return I shall want to speak to 
you. Is there anything you would like 
to give me along, Consuelo?” 

I bowed and said, “It will be a happy 
day for me when you return, sefor.” 

There is the region of the Para grass 
and the forests, and then the region of 
the bush and the rocks, and after it 
the region of the sulphur. Each of 
those regions has its dangers for the 
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traveler who does not know them, and 
a knowledge which is accompanied by 
foolishness is sometimes still worse. 

I had to think of that often during 
the next week while Papa and I waited 
for the return of sefior Bracken and 
wondered why it took so long. On the 
fifth day of October, Papa had a pale 
and disturbed expression, and he did 
not finish his tortilla before he went 
down to the store. He was gone an 
hour when I heard the door knocker, 
and ‘Tia Ana opening the door, and 
then the voice of a man in the vestibule; 
and when I leaned with bated breath 
over the banister, I realized that it was 
Joaquin’s voice. The sound of my 
heartbeat was so strong that I could 
barely hear his step coming up the 
stairs; still, when he entered my room, 
he found me sitting at the window 
and working on a frame of gold em- 
broidery, and he had to call me twice 
before I looked up. 

“I see that you are very busy,” he 
said then. “I shall not take much of 
your time. However, I have mean- 
while traveled to Cajapil to see that 
yanqui mechanic, and I have brought 
back something that may be useful to 
your father.” 


E put a small cardboard box on 

the table. The box was heavy and 
it made a metallic sound as he put it 
down. He said, “It is a mechanical 
invention which they call ball bearings, 
and there are drawings enclosed which 
explain their working. It is the opinion 
of my friend that a mdquina like your 
father’s should work when those are in 
it.” He swallowed hard. The swallow 














The Forgotten Man 


> In late years, Grandma's powers of memory had grown steadily 
weaker, but members of the family were heartened when she 
returned recently from a trip to the Capital and proceeded to 
render a full report of her visit with the prominent Senator who 


was a family friend. 


“John and I visited the Lincoln Memorial, the mint, and FBI 
headquarters,” she said, giving a full description of the places 
visited. “And one day,” she continued, “we went to the White 
House.” While the family beamed, she launched into a descrip- 
tion of the rooms she had seen, the interior decorating, etc. 


Then 'she concluded: 


“After that, John took me into one of the offices in the White 
House and introduced me to President What's-His-Name.” 


—John R. O'Neill 
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carried over into his words. He said, 
“I have been gone for many days. How 
have things progressed while I was 
absent?” 

“Things have gone favorably,” I re- 
plied. “Indeed, they have gone in a 
manner that I may be traveling to Pitts- 
burgh soon. I suppose you heard of 
this, did you not?” 

His face twitched for a moment, and 
then it became calm again. He said, 
“I heard that you were seen often with 
the yanqui, if that is what you. mean. 
He has not returned, however, has he?” 

“He will return,” I said. “Holy of 
holies, you speak as if a mishap had 
already come to him. You have no right 
to speak in this manner.” 


“No. I have no right,” he said after 
a short silence. “I have no right what- 
soever. Thus I shall take my leave 


like 4 man who has no right any more, 
and wish you much luck, and depart.” 
There was something in his voice that 
made me look up. I called him back 
from the door. I asked, “What do you 
intend to do, Joaquin Fuentes?” 
“Nothing,” he said. “Almost noth- 
ing.’ He stood for a little, the door 
knob in his hand, his back turned to- 
ward me. When he turned, his face 
was flushed under the brown of his skin. 
“Bien,” he said. “I might as well tell 
you, since you will learn of it in any 


case. Down in the street is my burro; 
it is saddled and loaded with food. 
When I leave here, I shall set out to- 


ward the mountain. I shall follow the 
track of Fernandez and the man who 
is with him, and I shall find them and 
bring them back.” 

The embroidery slipped to the floor 
as 1 got up from the chair, but I did 
not trouble to pick it up. I went over 
to Joaquin and faced him. There was 
anger rising in me like the dark red 
flame of burning Para grass, and there 
was also fear beneath the anger. I said 
“You have considered everything, have 
you not, Joaquin? Whatever way it 
goes, you cannot lose. If you fail, it 
will have been a praiseworthy effort. If 
you succeed you will be the great hero 


who saved the life of a rival, and he 
will not with honor be able to make 
me his wife. You surely are very clever.” 

“Perhaps I am,” he said, and there 
was anger in his voice also. “In any 
case, you are very estupido, and your 
selfishness still exceeds your stupidity. 
You have chosen your man and he is 
out on the mountain and he is in 
danger. You will either have him with 
half his honor, or you will not have him 
at all. Therefore I shall do what is 
best for you, and I shall go.” 

“Then go,” I said aloud. ‘Take your 
heroicidad and your burro and go and 
do not return to this house. I do not 
care if I never see your face again.” 

“Adiés, Consuelo,” he said. He hesi: 
tated for a moment, and then he came 
to me and seized my shoulders and 
kissed me hard on the mouth, and I 
bent back and slapped him across his 
face. He stepped aside, his forehead dark 
with anger. For a moment I thought 
that he would beat me, but he only 
muttered “wildcat” and took his straw 
and went out. Only when I heard the 
thud of the front door I began to cry. 


ROM Alta Nueva I had brought a 

picture of the Black Virgin and had 
pinned it in the best place among the 
other pictures above my kneeling stool; 
and I kept a candle burning beneath it 
which was the most beautiful candle 
Joaquin had given me. Before that 
picture I prayed every day since he 
had gone, turning only from time to 
time to glance through the window 
which opened toward the mountain 
road, and thus I waited and prayed till, 
on the fifth day, my prayer did receive 
an answer. 

It was nothing one could see. It was 
more than that. It was a voice inside 
me, very soft and yet clear, and I knew 
with a certainty beyond reason that it 
was the voice of the Virgin; and the 
voice told me to stand up and go down 
the stairs and go out of the house and go 
up to the mountain road and go until I 
would meet the person I had been 
praying for. 





Well-trained Child 





Benny.” 


b> The subway was crowded. A boy of thirteen or 
so occupied one of the seats, while a woman stood 
in front of him with a small baby in her arms. 
Noticing this, a strap-hanging male passenger of- 
fered the boy a quarter for the seat. The boy took 
the quarter, got up, and the man nodded for the 
woman to take the seat. 

The lady sat down, thanked him, and then said 
to the boy: “Thank the nice man for the quarter, 


——Helen Wynn 








I went down and _ took my black 
woolen wrap and left the house and 
went toward the north. About two 
leguas outside the city, I met Sancho, 
the merchant, riding on his mule, | 
asked him whether he had seen any: 
body; but before he could answer, the 
outline of a car appeared at the far end 
of the road. The car was large and 
brick-red, and when it approached | 
saw that the man at the wheel was 
senor Bracken. 

His hair was covered with caked dust, 
and there were streaks of dust and blood 
on his face. He halted the car when 
he saw Sancho and me, and pointing 
with his head into its back, he said to 
Sancho: “You had better ride down to 
fetch the doctor and Padre Felipe, 
companero. The boy in here is in a 
bad way.” 

Tia Ana and Padre Felipe arrived 
almost together with us. Ana prepared 


,the bed in the large guest room, and 


we lifted Joaquin from the car and to 
the bed, and Padre Felipe knelt down 
and administered the last rites. Joaquin 
moaned a little, but he did not speak. 
His face was rigid with pain, and his 
eyes were open and large and afraid and 
very dark; and I loved his eyes and his 
forehead and the way his hair grew 
away from the forehead. I loved every- 
thing about him, and I knew that I had 
loved him all the time and had been 
foolish like a child that holds an heir- 
loom in its hands and does not know 
that it is any better than glass; but now 
I was a woman and I knew, and the 
knowledge was like a sharp hurt inside 
me. 

I turned around and said, “I do not 
see Doctor Castro. Why was he not 
sent for?” 

“He was,” the yanqui said morosely. 
“He is up in Tejado Verde, though, 
assisting a peasant’s wife who is giving 
birth. Besides,” he added after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘he would not be able 
to do much. This boy’s chest has been 
crushed and there is a hemorrhage on 
the inside. It was all Fernandez’ fault, 
the, fool's... .” 

“He did not go after Fernandez,” | 
said. “He went after you, sefior. He 
would not have gone if it were not 
for you.” 

Padre Felipe regarded me and then 
the yanqui. His old, pointed bird-face 
was drawn, and the yellow skin over his 
cheekbones was taut as wet leather. He 
said, “You may tell us how it happened, 
senor.” 

“It was what I should have expected,” 
the yanqui said. His voice was weary. 
“We followed the trail which Fernandez 
had marked and we arrived at the place 
and started working. On the second 
day, we reached the old passageways, 
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and then we found that it was no burial 
place or treasure house, and nothing of 
that kind, but probably an old lead 
mine which the Incas had worked in the 
ancient times. The rain of last week 
had loosened the earth above the old 
shafts, and Fernandez in his brainless- 
ness had knocked out some of the props 
that held the ceilings to use them for 
building a fire. Thus the whole struc- 
ture collapsed on us when we went in 
for the last time to make sure that it 
was only lead and not gold. I heard 
Fernandez talk for a while, but I could 
not understand what he said, and soon 
he became quiet. As for me, I was 
buried to my mouth, with a_ boulder 
hanging over my head in a net of five 
timbers. Joaquin saw that boulder 
when he began to dig me out. He was 
very brave, the boy was.” 

“He was indeed,” Padre Felipe said, 
and then he fell silent again. We all 
were silent. I went over to the window 
and pressed my forehead against the 
coolness of the pane. The trees in the 
yard were bent down by the wind; they 
looked as if they were fleeing from some- 
thing, and then again like galloping 
horsemen who are pursuing something 
fleeing. 
yanqui was standing beside me. He 
touched my shoulder and said very low, 
“Consuelo.” 

“Yes, sefor,” I said. | 

“I regret what occurred,” he said. 
“I shall never forgive myself if a mishap 
comes to that boy. You must under- 
stand why I made that excursién, 
Consuelo. I thought of you, of building 
a house for you, somewhere in the hills 
outside my city, a very large house so 
you shouldn’t feel it to be a prison or 
a cage; and there should be servants 
to whom you could speak in your 
language and everything that could 
please your mind.” 

“Muchas gracias,’ I said. ‘In your 
country, senor, everything can be 
bought and everything is for sale. Thus 
it is here also. You tried to make a 
deal, and you were not able to carry 
it through. Thus there is no deal.” 

“And thus you want me to go,” he 
said, his face in the dark. 

“Yes, go,” I said. “Go soon. Go 
now.” 


E turned and went out of the 
room. I heard the sound of his steps 
on the stairs, and then the thud of the 
door and the noise of the motor, start- 
ing and fading away. Joaquin shifted 
a little and opened his eyes. 
“Water,” he said in a low, rasping 
voice. 
I brought the pitcher to his mouth, 
but he drank only a little and fell back 
again. His hands were quiet now, and 
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He Should Know! 


> Two thugs had just bur- 
glarized the safe of a swank 
men’s shop in the city’s fash- 
ionable area and had made a 
good haul. As they tiptoed to 
the door, one of them almost 
knocked over a store dummy. 
After the first shock was over, 
he noticed that the dummy 
was wearing a Scotch tweed 
suit carrying a _ price tag 
marked $125. 

“Boy,” he said to his friend, 
“look at the price of that suit. 
That’s downright robbery!” 
——Frank Mackin 





After a time I felt that the * 








his breath was small and shallow. There 
was the smell of darkness in the room 
and also of sickness. The wind made a 
rattling sound when it caught in the 
window shutters. 

Then there was again the noise of 
the door knocker, penetrating the other 
noises, and Tia Ana went downstairs to 
open the door. We heard her profuse 
apologies in the vestibule, and then 
Doctor Castro entered the room with a 
muttered greeting that sounded like the 
growling of an angry perro. 

Doctor Castro is a peasant and the 
son of a peasant. He is very big and 
gross. He reached the bed with two 
big steps which made the windowpanes 
rattle in their frames, flung his canva$ 
bag on the floor, and turned around. 

“This hovel is dark as Caina,” he 
bellowed. “Why is there not a light?” 

Tia Ana hurried downstairs to fetch 
the large oil lamp from the parlor. She 
was gone only a second or two when I 
saw that Padre Felipe slowly turned 
and looked at the window; and when I 
followed his glance I saw what he saw: 
there was a light in the yard. The light 
was small and weak and it flickered a 
little when the wind let up, and then it 
became steady again and made a firm 
yellow square against the ceiling; and 
in its subdued glow L saw that Padre 
Felipe had a look of great wonderment 
on his face. 

But to Doctor Castro it was only a 
light to attend to his business by. He 
opened his bag and disentangled from 
it his stethoscope. He stood for a few 
moments, motionless, listening to what 





his instrument told him, and then he 
began to thump Joaquin’s chest and 
back at various places and with blows 
which, I thought, could have crushed the 
chest even of a.healthy person. He 
finished his examination with a resound- 
ing pat on the small of Joaquin’s back, 
took a roll of tape from his bag, and 
began very skillfully and rapidly to lay 
it forward and backward across the 
shoulder blades. He was just about 
finished when Tia Ana returned with the 
lamp; he threw his things back into his 
bag, straightened up, and _ regarded 
Padre Felipe and me with the expression 
of a large butcher dog which is looking 
for a fight. 

“This will be a peso and a half,” he 
said. “I must consider the price of 
the tape and other expenses. Who is 
going to pay me?” 

“I am,” I said. I felt that my voice 
began to break. I asked, “Is he very 
badly hurt, Doctor?” 

He did not answer at once. He re- 
garded me with knitted brows, evidently 
considering whether I was good for the 
money, and then also whether it was 
not beneath his dignity to reply to a 
girl Then he said, heavy and ju- 
diciously, “He would be hurt badly, 
if he were another man. In his case, 
however, it appears that one would have 
to hit that toro over the head with the 
town hall of Cajapil to really hurt him. 
He has three ribs broken or perhaps 
four, I did not trouble to count. It 
may cause some pain and he may spit 
a little blood, and then it will heal by 
itself. He surely will make it an excuse 
to loiter for several weeks in bed.” He 
made a few hollow noises with his 
throat, which were probably meant to 
be Jaughter, and went to the door. He 
said, “And forget not of the money, 
muchacha, or I shall break the rest of 
his ribs and also his skull. He is your 
novio or fiancé, after all, is he not?” 

“Yes,” I said. “He is my novio, 
doctor.” 

Then Papa was in the room. His 
face was dirty and sweat-streaked, but 
his eyes were bright and hot with excite- 
ment. 

“There will be light,” he said. “There 
will be light everywhere, in the houses, 
in the street, on the paseo. There will 
be light all over the town.” 

Padre Felipe turned toward him and 
regarded him for a long time. 

“Yes,” he said, “there will be light 
everywhere. There will be light in the 
church also. And then, at least, I shall 
be able to see clearly who is in and 
who is not.” 

He went to the table and turned 
down the oil lamp, and even in the 
weak light that came from the ceiling 
we could see that he smiled. 
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Second Look at Senators 


My apologies to the Washington 
Senators. Along with other so-called 
experts, yours truly went out on a limb 
in the annual preseason pennant pre- 
dictions and picked the Senators to 
finish last in the American League. 
\lso, I dusted off the old bromide 
‘First in war, first in peace, and last in 
the American League.” The implication 
was that Washington was the Majors’ 
worst ball club and if it were possible 
to pick them lower than eighth in the 
loop we would have done it. 

Maybe we should have seen the light 
when the Senators opened up with a 
victory over the Athletics, but we were 
thrown off when they dropped the next 
three games to the Yankees, albeit they 
made a fight of every defeat. They 
struggled along in the basement for a 
while and the experts (so-called) forgot 
about them while concentrating on the 
struggles for the lead in both leagues. 

Then there came a night game at 
Washington that transformed the Sen- 
ators from the league docrmats to a 
fighting, battling team that suddenly 
caught fire and was in every game right 
down to the last out. At the time they 
were apparently going nowhere and 
didn’t seem to care too much about it. 
Chis particular night they were playing 
the Yankees. The New Yorkers hopped 
out in front early, and to the loyal 
Washington rooters it seemed to be a 
routine defeat. The Yanks were ahead 
three to nothing, there were two out in 
the ninth, and Big Allie Reynolds, the 
Yankees’ pitcher, was breezing along 
with two strikes on the hitter. If ever a 
team could be sure of victory, it was 
the Yankees. After all, they were playing 
a beaten, listless ball club. Ninth inning, 
three runs ahead, two strikes on the 
batter, and nobody on base. The fans 
were streaming to the exits. Reynolds 
delivered and the pitch was fouled off. 
Say, who was it who'said “The game is 
never over until the last man is out’? 
Reynolds fired again. Bang, a single to 
the outfield. Next batter. Another 
single. —Then another. Then a triple 
and the game was tied up. Reynolds 
walked bewildered to the showers while 
Joe Page took over on the mound. In 
the tenth inning, the Yankees were 
scoreless and in their -half the Senators 
put over the winning run. It was an 
amazing turn of events and the one 
game which ended a seven-game losing 
streak, turned the Nats into a complete- 
ly different ball club, one which the 
others had to reckon with from then on. 
Shortly after that, Washington ran off 
nine straight wins, and as we go to 
press they're in fourth place in the 
league and very much to be figured with 
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SPORTS... 


by DON DUNPHY 


the rest of the way. They probably don’t 
have enough strength to win the pen- 
nant, but you can bet on this; they 
won't finish last. Manager Joe Kuhel 
and the Washington players deserve a 
lot of credit and a big pat on the back. 


Seton Hall Track 

One of the nice things we can report 
about athletics along the Atlantic sea- 
board is the emergence of Seton Hall 
College as a real power in track and 
field. Under the guidance of Johnny 
Gibson, former Fordham star, the little 
school in South Orange, New Jersey, has 
come along fast to threaten such powers 
as New York University, Manhattan, 
Villanova, Yale, Cornell, and other domi- 
nant figures in foot racing in the East. 

This past season has been a particu- 
larly successful one for the Pirates, who 
made their presence felt in every one 





Frank Fox 


of the big indoor and outdoor meets. 
But rather than team victories on which 
Gibson concentrated the past couple of 
years, the stress this past winter and 
spring has been on individual perform- 
ances, and this concentration paid off 
in many sterling victories. Frank Fox is 
an outstanding example of this change 
in tactics. Frank is in his last year at 
Seton Hall! and he really wound up in 
a blaze of glory. Prior to 1949, Fox used 
all of his energy on the mile relay team, 
which he led to a score of five victories, 
but in 1949 Gibson turned him loose on 


his own and the results were sensational. 
Among other outstanding performances 
during the indoor season, he won the 
Intercollegiate 600-yard championship 
and also the famed Casey 600 in the 
New York Knights of Columbus games. 
And he capped a brilliant spring cam- 
paign by romping off with the Inter- 
collegiate quarter-mile title in the out- 
door games. In recognition of his fine 
ability, Fox was selected to compete 
with an eight-man U. S. track squad 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland this 
June. 

A promising sophomore on the Seton 
Hall team is Andy Stanfield, who was 
a@ surprising winner of the Intercol- 
legiate 60-yard title and who also came 
in third in the broad jump. He is also 
the lead-off man on the mile relay team. 

Phil Thigpen is another who has 
been bringing the Pirate colors home in 
front these last couple of years. He won 
the Intercollegiate 1000-yard run last 
winter and later beat Marcel Hansenne 
of France in the K. of C. meet. Phil 
runs anchor on the Setonia mile relay 
and along with Fox and Stanfield gives 
them three Intercollegiate individual 
champs on the relay. 

Incidentally, not only is Johnny Gib- 
son, the coach, a great runner and 
hurdler of other days at Fordham, but 
the Director of Athletics at Seton Hall, 
the Rev. James A. Carey, could carry 
the mail pretty well in his under- 
graduate days too. Young Jimmy Carey 
ran for Seton Hall College between 
1927 and 1930, being captain and a 49- 
second quarter miler for the South 
Orange institution when 49 meant some- 
thing in a quarter. 

Father Carey and Johnny Gibson 
started the annual Seton Hall Relays in 
the spring of 1947. They decided this 
would be a good substitute for the 
indoor invitation games their college 
used to hold in the Newark Armory 
before World War II. The idea was 
that the outdoor meet would accom- 
modate many more athletes and spec- 
tators. College and schoolboy coaches 
felt that there was a real need for such 
a meet to open the cinder season. 
They've been enthusiastic supporters of 
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the games since their inception, and 
the meet has become a real spring fix- 
ture on the track and field calendar. 

By the way, Seton Hall is most proud 
of the indoor history made by its two- 
mile relay team in a Navy Relief meet 
at the Bronx Coliseum in 1942. The 
quartet set a smashing record of 7:33:9 
for the two-mile distance and the record 
still stands. It is seven-tenths of a second 
faster than the University of California’s 
world outdoor mark set in 1941. 


Unheralded Rookies 


Outstanding in the fine early season 
play of the New York Yankees has been 
the work of two practically unheralded 
rookies, Jerry Coleman and Dick Kry- 
hoski. Neither one of the two was re- 
garded as a potential regular in pre- 
season calculations, and Kryhoski cer- 
tainly was slated for another year in 
the minors. Coleman, it was thought, 
might win a berth as a utility infielder. 
But when the season opened the 
Yankees broke on top in a mad get- 
away dash, and Coleman and Kryhoski 
were regulars sparking the team to win 
after win. 

It was really fate that caused either 
one of them to make the team at all. 
As I said, Coleman was being carried 
as a utility infielder in case shortstop 
Phil Rizzuto’s ailing arm failed to re- 
spond to treatment. Then, as the season 
was about to open, second baseman 
George Stirnweiss came ‘down with a 
sore hand and couldn’t start. That was 
Coleman’s chance and he made the most 
of it. He stepped right into the breach 
at the difficult keystone sack and held 


up like a veteran. His fielding and hit- 
ting were a spark that helped the team 
to take over first place and hold it. He 
was traveling at a terrific gait until the 
fates suddenly turned against him and 
bedded him with a sinus condition 
around May 25. This gave Stirnweiss a 
chance to take back his post temporarily 
and he is doing his usually fine job, but 
you can bet that when Coleman is well 
again there'll be a real Donnybrook for 
the position. 

Gerald Francis Coleman played at 
second, short, and third for Newark in 
1948. Getting into 142 games for the 
Bears, Jerry hit .251, driving in 62 runs. 
He was purchased from Kansas City in 
October of 1947, is of Irish-French de- 
scent and a native of San Jose, Cal., 
where he played prep, Legion, and 
semipro ball before signing with Wells- 
ville of the Pony circuit in 1942. After 
a lengthy period as a Marine pilot, he 
moved to Binghamton in 1946, then on 
to Kansas City in 1947, batting .278 
through 131 games. A slim six footer, he 
lives in San Francisco and is married. 

Back in May, 1939, ten years ago, 
Dick Kryhoski was a lad of fourteen. He 
lived across the Hudson in Leonia, New 
Jersey. And he, like every baseball- 
minded lad of fourteen, was probably 
shocked one morning to read that the 
great Lou Gehrig’s Iron Man string of 
2,130 consecutive games had come to an 
end out in Briggs Stadium, Detroit. 

Although Dick was getting ready to 
enroll at Leonia High School the fol- 
lowing fall, and although he knew that 
he would try out for the baseball team 
as a first sacker, never in his wildest 





Seton Hall One Mile Relay Team. Left to Right, Hubert 
Gates, Andrew Stanfield, Philip Thigpen, Capt. Frank Fox. 
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Jerry Coleman 


dreams did he vision that ten years 
later he would be playing for the great 
Yankees at first base, the position that 
Larrupin’ Lou had just vacated. 

Unless our count is a bit off, Kryhoski 
is the sixteenth player who has been 
tried at the initial sack since Gehrig 
went to Joe McCarthy in Detroit and 
told him to take him from the line-up. 
Babe Dahlgren was Lou’s immediate 
successor. Then Johnny Sturm took over 
for a year. Then came Buddy Hassett. 
And the list also has included Gerry 
Priddy, Nick Etten, Tommy Henrich, 
Johnny Lindell, Ed Levy, Steve Sou- 
chock, George McQuinn, Joe Collins, 
Joe Gordon, Bobby Brown, Jack Phil- 
lips, and for a while this spring, Babe 
Young. 

Comparing rookies with the greats of 
the game is a common but unfair prac- 
tice. Ruths, Gehrigs, DiMaggios, Cobbs, 
Speakers and Fellers, Johnsons, Matthew- 
sons, and Groves do not come in bunch- 
es. And yet all Yankee first basemen 
since Gehrig have had to stand the test 
of comparison with Gehrig, one of the 
game’s greatest sluggers. Its an amazing 
thing, but for twenty-four years, from 
1915 to 1938 inclusive, the Yankees used 
but two first basemen, Wally Pipp from 
"15 to '25 and Gehrig from ’25 to '39. 
The next ten years they used sixteen! 

As yet Kryhoski is no Gehrig. His 
stoutest supporter wouldn’t make that 
claim for him. But he has many charac- 
teristics which recall Lou—i.e., Gehrig, 
the rookie. Kryhoski has great power. 
He can hit a ball a long way to any 
field. And he hustles. That probably is 
his greatest attribute. He had to husile 
this spring. He was given his chance 
among four first-base candidates, only 
a few days before the Yankees left their 
camp at St. Petersburg, Fla. But when 
the team started north, Kryhoski was 
with them. And he has been impressing 
Casey Stengel daily ever since—with his 
bat and with his hustle. Come to think 
of it, he’s leaving a respectable impres- 
sion on €nemy pitchers too. 
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Spiritual Journey 

THIS IS THE FIRST TIME I have written a travelogue 
on this page. But, though it does embrace actual geographical 
journeyings, it was also spiritual traveling, at least objective- 
ly. I have been lifted up and heartened during the past 
months by what I have seen of Catholic Action in various 
parts of our country. In my case, it was to a considerable 
extent the distaff side which I saw, but not entirely. There 
were men and boys in some of my audiences. There was the 
sight of young men at Notre Dame, kneeling at Our Lady's 
grotto. Chiefly, | was impressed by their coming together 
with one mind in Christ. 

In the Far West I addressed various groups. In Seattle, I 
spoke to a large gathering of different religious orders; in 
Spokane and Tacoma during Book Week to lay audiences; 
in Leavenworth, Kansas, to over five hundred students at 
St. Mary's College; in Chicago, to a group at the fine new 
home which now houses the St. Thomas More Bookshop, 
and also in that city to my largest audience of all at Alvernia 
High School—961 girls to be exact. Then, coming East, I 
spoke at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, to almost seven hundred. 
women at a gathering of senior and junior guilds of women 
and girls. When I stood before this last group I could not 
help rhapsodizing a little. “All women, all Catholics, all 
united in charity and faith,” I said to them. 

If ever one becomes discouraged about lukewarmness of 
the faithful, a few meetings of this kind will cure it. No one 
forced these women to come together: no Communist over- 
lord or minion told them they must be present. They came 
because they wanted to come. 

Women have a truly wonderful power, and one which is 
usually on the side of good. And this force is still to a large 
extent neglected, and chiefly by themselves. I hope that 
soon in the future Catholic women’ everywhere will take 
completely to heart the words of the Holy Father that in 
their hands lies the future of the family and of the world. 


Student Publications 


ESPECIALLY CHEERING, in these days when Communist 
influence is, if not exactly rife, yet extensive among the 
young, were some of the monthly publications of students 
of high schools and colleges which I visited. At Alvernia 
High School there is a really remarkable magazine called 
Insight. It is well named. Although it is under the direction 
of the religious who teach there, it is very definitely the 
work of the girls of the school. Its articles and editorials and 
brief stories reflect the world of young people, its fears and 
joys, but especially its reaction to the world of maturity. 
They know that they are growing up to be a part of that 
world and that they will be among those who will remake 
it or break it. And best of all their ideas are all within the 
framework of the Faith, where the large and the small 
problems are alone solvable. 

When I saw this magazine and other student publications 
like it, I thought it a pity we women, as well as girls of 
colleges and high schools, do not unite into even larger 
groups. Only in such wise will the gestures of the Vashti 
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McCollums become the stupid things they really are. They 
will then seem not, as they do now to some people, a vague 
but promising democratic act but merely the wrong answer 
of the spiritually illiterate. 

Perhaps if we Catholic women would center all our efforts 
and all our groups on some one problem, we could really 
get things, done. For instance, buses for parochial schools. 
If we spoke together, millions of us, and told Congress about 
it, the results might amaze us as well as Senators and Vashti 
McCollum. It might take a little while, just as it is taking a 
while to get us yellow margarine. I’m sure we could have 
free buses if we acted together. You remember orte magazine 
has as a motto: “Never underestimate the power of a 
woman.” The trouble is we do underestimate ourselves. 


Door Collection 


ALONG WITH THE HAPPINESS of seeing people not 
only saying Catholic Action is a good thing but actually 
making it work, one may meet with some chastening thing 
that makes one’s eagerness wilt a little. Such a thing hap 
pened to me in Cleveland. It was something that had 
troubled me before, but was never brought home to me as 
it was there. 

Going up the church steps to Mass on Sunday I prepared 
to dig for a dime, and then realized that there was no one 
just inside the church taking money and no machine in 
which to drop the clinking coin. I recalled I was in an 
archdiocese where it is forbidden to take a door collection. 

Later, when I said that I all but dropped a coin without 
realizing there was no place to put it, the woman who had 
brought me there looked at me in surprise. “I never heard 
of such a thing,” she said and asked me to explain this 
strange custom of which she knew nothing. So I told her 
about it briefly. 

At various times I have been in different Cleveland 
churches. Most of those parishes have no great wealth; in 
fact several are parishes where the people have very modest 
means. Yet in every church one walks in without the action 
which in so many churches characterizes the beginning of 
the Mass—the dropping of the dime. It was a true joy im 
Cleveland to enter churches in that way, after years of seeing 
signs giving the amount asked for an entering collection fee. 
I know one church, and in a very well-to-do community, 
where there is a large sign placed conspicuously for the last 
three Masses: “Twenty-five cents” in black and distinc 
letters. 

It is so small a sum that its results are psychological rather 
than actual, although in a poor parish large families might 
find the sum important in their weekly expenses. And als 
it makes a bad impression on the Protestant friends one 
sometimes brings to Mass. It is embarrassing to have them 
see first of all a man with a pile of silver before him for 
making change. It is not a good way for outsiders to be 
introduced to the House of God. It seems a grasping gesture. 

However, the chief fact of my travels during the past five 
months has been the fine Catholic spirit everywhere. The 
dropping of dimes, though annoying, has very obviously not 
affected it at all. 
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The problem of how and when to 
tell children about sex should be solved 


intelligently—not avoided or left to chance 


Without Guile 


by JILL O°NAN 


OR years I averted mv eves when 

I passed a_ billboard advertising 
Pluto Water. The little red devil with 
his pitchfork was the closest thing to 
“an impure picture’ I could conjec- 
ture as a child. The examination of 
conscience, so specific about such out- 
right matters as Mass on Sunday and 
fish on Friday, bogs when it 
comes to the Sixth Commandment. 
Modest nuns sidestep it, and_ parish 
priests use such vague terms that most 
Catholic children have only a hazy idea 
of its context. Not that they need to 
know very much about it at their tender 
age, but a simple explanation like the 
one given an inquiring child in kate 
O'Brien's Land of Spices would sufhce. 
Anna is being examined by the convent 


down 


chaplain in preparation for her First 
Communion. 
and her not 
adultery means. “Since they reallv are 
Commandments. | think I should have 
a rough idea and Mother Felicita 
I think she should: after all, she’s old.” 
Reverend Mother. 
terview, holds hei 
region of her heart was rapidly flooded 
with uneasy prayer.” Her prayer bears 
fruit; the chaplain explains that Mother 
Felicita. and until 
up and gets married, need not worry 
about adultery. 

“IE afterward 
stop loving the 


lov c 


She complains that she 


teacher do know what 


too. 
present at the in 


breath, and “onc 


Anna, she grows 


either of you should 


other and begin to 
let yourself anothe 
than the had 
love best always—that is adultery.” 


How 


person more 


one you promised to 
and 
that “is, and what ease it gives to the 
child’s questing mind, yet how few of 
our Catholic educators are prepared to 
answer in just that way. Young Willie 
in Edward McSorley’s Our Own Kind, 
examining his conscience for his First 
Confession, is an amusing example of 
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straightlorward simple 


the misty murkiness surrounding the 
Sixth Commandment. A vague sense 
of undefinable guilt prompts him to 


that he had with his 


erandmother! 


confess slept 
Even the. Faith and Freedom readers 
parochial which in 


other respects are so admirable, appea 


used in schools, 


to follow the stork or doctor's suitcase 
theory of baby’s arrival. or else they 
portray a particularly hardy mother. 


She is pictured, fully dressed, leaning 
the 
and she 


ove! baby's crib a few davs after 


birth, walks up the church 


steps to attend her child's baptism. a 


questionable performance if the baby 
is christened belore it is two weeks 
old, as is customary procedure. There 


is no mention of a trip to the hospital, 


and the baby is introduced as a family 


“surprise.” with no explanation except 
that it 
children of 
fuller 
the baby's arrival. Are the 
pared 
planation? 

Dr. James A. Magner of the Catholic 
University, in his Personality and Suc- 
cessful Living, has something pertinent 
to say to Catholic parents and teachers 


the fundamental onc lrom 
God. But 


entitled to a 


came 
school age are 
explanation — of 
parents pre- 
willing to that ex- 


and give 





















“Clean 


on this subject in 
Living and Stabilitv:” 
“Parents 


Chapter 5, 
are usually noncommuni- 
cative on this matter, so that boys and 
girls are initiated into knowledge by 
their more mature and highly strung 
companions, by the prurient jargon that 
is spawned from private places out 
into the open on sidewalks and fences, 
from the revelations of in- 
considerate adults. or trom sly reading 
in encyclopedias or 


books.” 


. MUCH tor the negligence of 
parents, but he has an ax to grind 


with some of our schools. as well: 


occasional 


family medical 


“Very often the growing boy or girl 
is exposed to a type of squeamish edu- 
cation that makes the problem of com- 
prehension and adjustment still more 
difheult. Everything is explained in 
terms of sin, and delicacy is pushed 
render everything con 
the problems — of 
immoral. 


so far as to 
nected with 


and 


sex 
To a 
tain extent the Confessional can help, 
but frequently this help is of a sketchy 
character and comes too late. To serve 
a genuinely constructive purpose, even 
the Confessional should find the peni- 


‘taboo’ cer- 
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tent well instructed in the meaning 
of sexual behavior.” 

I have quoted Dr. Magner at length 
because I think he has the key to our 
dilemma, and I would like to recom- 
mend his book, or at least Chapter 5, 
to all those who have the molding of 
young minds. I was attracted to this 
work by a sentence quoted by Dr. 
Dorothy Donley Dowd, psychiatrist of 
the Child Center at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and an earnest exponent of 
sensible sex instruction. She quoted in 
a recent lecture on child psychology: 
“It has always seemed strange to me 
that a prayerful people who are taught 
by the Church to bless ‘the fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus,’ and this from their 
earliest childhood, should think it un- 
clean or immoral for youth to have 
a true and adequate idea of what the 
expression means.” 

I was so struck by that quotation 
that I carried it about in my head for 
some six months before I wrote Dr. 
Dowd and asked her for the source. 
She deals with problem children at 
the Child Center, I deal with my own 
four in my own home, yet we are both 
seeking the same end—simplicity, secu- 
rity, truth. 

When we ask our three-year old 
where he got his big blue eyes, he 
answers promptly “from God,” though 
I never remember having implicitly 
taught him that fact. But when the 
children taunt him with their supe- 
riority by saying, “You weren’t born 
yet,” he answers proudly, “But I was 
inside Mama.” I never remember hav- 
ing told him that, either. Like Topsy, 





such knowledge “jes growed” in our 
house. A visitor was amused when our 
older daughter, then about ten, rushed 
breathlessly home with the news that 
a buxom neighbor had a new baby. 
“And I didn’t even know she was 
pregnant!” she lamented. She keeps me 
abreast of all the blessed events in 
the neighborhood, and our mutual 
interest draws us closer together as 
women. She is eleven now and, from 
signs and portents, approaching an 
early maturity. I’ve never had to call 
her into a quiet room and impart the 
facts of life in a hushed tone to pre- 
pare her for menstruation. We have 
discussed the subject briefly, casually, 
and fairly often. When she announced 
that she was going to “wait” until she 
reached high school for that mark of 
womanhood, I sent for a small com- 
mercial pamphlet addressed to teen- 
age girls and set her straight on the 
physical factors. When I was her age 
a friend of my mother’s was very dis- 
gruntled because J had not enlightened 
her daughter, a year my senior. She 
evidently did not consider it her duty 
or her privilege, but thought “surely 
the girls would discuss it among them- 
selves.” 


NE feels, one wants to feel, that 

sort of thing belongs to dark ages 
of a generation ago. But today’s parents 
were yesterday's children. If their 
parents gave them inadequate sex in- 
struction (or none at all) how and 
where have they acquired adequate 
information? 


Recently, I stopped in at my 











“And who is that?’ 
“God,” said the boy. 


he mused, “but they will now.” 





A Mystery Solved 


> A neighbor of ours suddenly noticed an unusual amount of 
silence issuing from the playroom. She went to investigate. Peer- 
ing ‘round the door, she found her young son just putting the 
finishing touches on a very sketchy crayon portrait of a man. In 
the belief that praise pays, she entered, beaming. 

The boy looked up. “See?” he said. 
asked mother encouragingly. 


Mother gulped. “Well,” she struggled, “don’t you know that 
nobody knows what God looks like, son?” 
The youngster studied his art with deep solemnity. “Maybe so,” 


——James C. G. Conniff 











mother’s to greet some of her cronig 
who had gathered for lunch and gossip, 
I was surprised to hear one intelligent 
lady, the mother of three daughters, 
express disgust at a chapter describing 
the onset of puberty in A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. One guest (a maiden 
lady) heartily agreed. The rest of us, 
since disagreement among my mother’s 
generation is considered rather poor 
manners, said nothing. The truth is, 
I couldn’t remember the passage, and 
I could tell from Mother’s face that 
she couldn’t, either. It simply had left 
no impression on us, though it must 
have seemed natural and acceptable 
when we read it. I could have men. 
tioned other novels just as frank in 
their adolescent descriptions, but | 
fancied the lady confined herself to 
best-sellers. I wondered what nature of 
intimate conversations she had had 
with her own girls. 

Many a girl has been unnerved by 
a modest mother’s abrupt appraisal of 
“the facts of life,” and even more 9 
by the lack of it. I quote from a letter 
written to me by a member of the 
faculty of a Catholic college in the 
Midwest. 

“You know, we have girls in col- 
lege aplenty whose mothers utterly 
neglected their education in sex. I 
wish some of those same mothers could 
hear what the girls say about the hush- 
hush atmosphere in their homes. They 
resent it furiously. It all comes out 
when Sister R———, bless her heart, 
she’s a wonder at it—gives her annual 
lecture not only conveying important 
information but some guidance as to 
how children should be exposed to 
these facts when they are so young 
that they suffer no emotional shock." 

Conscientious but timid mothers 
who are convinced of their duty along 
these lines but doubtful how to pur 
sue it in a natural and reassuring way, 
should most certainly read (and give 
their teen-age daughters to read) Maura 
Laverty’s Never No More. This is no 
alarming text, but a charming novel 
in which one chapter is devoted to @ 
smart old Irish-woman’s talk with her 
granddaughter at the advent of met 
struation. For warmth and wisdom, and 
a Catholic point of view, I know of 
no better explanation. 

Dr. Felix Kirsch, of the Catholic 
University, observed that 98 per cent 
of Catholic parents “never received 
the proper information themselves and 
hence cannot impart it.” A friend of 
mine, engaged in medical and social 
work, recently encountered two Um 
married girls well along in pregnanc), 
one a Catholic and one a non-Catholic 
who did not know, or even suspect 
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their condition. Another Catholic girl 
of twenty-two, sensitive and delicately 
reared, cracked up completely when 
she went to work in a large office where 
discussion of sex was frank and free. 
My friend recommended a simple book 
intended primarily for children, and 
found not only the girl, but her mother, 
infinitely grateful. Parents either do not 
know, or do not care to know, where 
such information can be procured. 

A Jesuit of my acquaintance, engaged 
in marriage counseling, has been called 
upon to address Catholic P.T.A. meet- 
ings. Knowing the abyss of ignorance 
on these matters, he often chose sex 
education as his subject. He found that 
the mothers reacted unfavorably; they 
did not want to hear sex discussed, 
even by a Catholic priest and practical 
psychologist. He found it necessary to 
go to the home of one of his pupils 
to convince her mother that the texts 
she brought home from his class (an 
extension course in psychology) were 
respectable and circumspect reading. 
The mother protested that she had 
sent her daughter.to a Catholic college 
just to avoid such contamination. 

The librarian in our community, 
speaking at our parish P.T.A. on good 
reading in general, mentioned Father 
Daniel Lord’s Some Notes for The 
Guidance of Parents and recommended 
it as setting forth the Catholic point of 
view. (She is herself a Protestant.) In 
the year and a half since her talk, not 
one mother has requested Father Lord's 
book from the Library. Surely there 
is something wrong somewhere ‘along 
the line. Don’t parents need help in 
training their children? Don’t they 
want it? Why? The Church puts the 
duty squarely on their shoulders. 

In an article in Cosmopolitan, ““How 
Shall We Tell Our Children the Truth 
About Sex?”, the author quotes no less 
than six Catholic authorities, stressing 
the home as the center for sex instruc- 
tion, and the poor job the home is 
making of it. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
Director of The Family Life Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, is quoted as summing up the 
Catholic attitude thus: “Sex education, 
or training in chastity, as it is better 
called, is first and foremost the task of 
the parent, and not of the teacher or 
the school.” This view is corroborated 
by the local Catholic press, which never- 
theless dismissed this splendid article 
with an airy editorial wave of the hand 
as just another instance of morbid in- 
terest in sex current today. 

Where, in this editor’s opinion, is 
the Catholic parent to get his informa- 
tion, if he disparages such a timely 
article, which bends over backward in 
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TO MY YET UNBAPTIZED DAUGHTER 


by BERNARD FRAZIER 


Daughter, from the womb uncurled 
Out of darkness into the world, 

Soiled with the smudge of original sin, 
You bear black innocence within. 


But black more brilliant never was! 
Grime unwanted is no cause 

To weep, to wail, to cry with wild 
Keening grief and anger, child. 


Baptismal waters soon will flush 
The furies from you. Darling, hush! 
Wails soften, cease ... and ah, 

You sleep in peace, my Candida! 





its effort to present the Catholic point 
of view to a secular public? Does he 
expect the Holy Ghost to descend on 
these parents at a given date, say Pente- 
cost of next year or the next? I wish it 
were true. But tongues of fire are hard 
to come by. Parents must read and 
listen and think and feel, widely and 
deeply, to prepare for their job. Cos- 
mopolitan quotes Father Charles M. 
Walsh of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine (N. Y.) as saying to the author 
of the article: “Too many parents 
wave the children aside, instead of giv- 
ing them true information. Or they 
get tongue-tied and give them the stork 
story. What a wonderful thing it would 
be if all parents were equipped to tell 
their children the truth! It is their 
job.” 


F the parents find they are not prop- 

erly equipped for their task, where 
can they obtain help? Paul H. Hallett, 
in a recent article in the Catholic Tele- 
graph Register, states: “So far as is 
known, there is no Catholic book that 
purports to teach the facts of sex di- 
rectly to children or adolescents, the 
implication being that such books are 
net approved.” At the suggestion of 
Dr. Dorothy Donley Dowd, he recom- 
mends as the best single source Sex 
Education in the Home, by the late 
Monsignor John M. Cooper. 

I am happy to add my wholehearted 
approval to Dr. Dowd’s. Monsignor 
Cooper, Professor of Anthropology at 
the Catholic University, had been the 
recipient of the Mendel Medal, as one 
whose life and work exemplified the 
harmony between science and religion. 
He was for several years my teacher and 
confessor, and my own concepts of sex 
and marriage are largely attributable 
to him. I can still hear him chuckle 
as he recalled his public debates with 
Margaret Sanger, advocate of birth 
control, and I can still see him mopping 


his fine brow as he tackled a ticklish 
question with a roomful of teen-age 
girls. For those parents who have not 
been privileged to hear Dr. Cooper 
speak, his book should prove a welcome 
substitute. 

Children absorb not only the words 
of their parents, but likewise their feel- 
ings and attitudes. If parents feel there 
is something secretive or reprehensible 
about sex, they will reveal it in their 
manner of speaking about all aspects 
of procreation. I know Catholic parents 
of good education and apparent 
sophistication who immediately change 
the subject if an imminent birth is men- 
tioned before their teen-age daughter 
of exceptional intelligence. What must 
the girl think of her parents’ reticence? 
No one dislikés a smutty story more 
than I, but surely to mention that some- 
one is going to have a baby, come 
Michaelmas, is an innocent statement 
of fact. The reverend editor I men- 
tioned, who objects to articles in the 
public press about sex instruction, says 
that the people today are “immersed in 
it and stained with it.” I object to the 
use of the word stain in connection 
with a neutral attribute of our human 
nature, which in itself is neither good 
nor bad. Just as we are not stained 
with food or drink, though some peo- 
ple overindulge in them. Hunger is 
neutral and sex is neutral. God im- 
planted both instincts in His creatures 
—we can use or abuse them according 
to our free will. 

As children of God, we have the duty 
to show our children how the proper 
understanding and discipline of their 
bodies can lead to God. “As the new- 
born babes desire the rational milk 
without guile,” so do children imbibe 
the truths of Catholic sex education. 
when they are presented to them gradu- 
ally, naturally, and, at the same time. 
supernaturally. The guile is not in 
them, it is in us. 
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¥ hye Red Star now waxing over Ey 

rope hovers permanently over the 
land of Bulgaria. Its total submission 
has been signalized recently by one of 
the most vehement religious perseq. 
tions of the Christian era. The real 
tragedy of this conquest is its per 
manency. The Communists set out to 
make the Red Star a permanent fixture 
in the Bulgarian skies by immediately 
working with the youth of the nation. 
Textbooks were changed in the schools, 
and even the little tots in the nursery 
have the insidious doctrine dinned into 
their ears. In later years their Com 
munist masters hope that they will do 
willingly what at present their parents 
are doing with reluctance and under 
constraint. 

As is usual in Communist-dominated 
lands there is widespread discontent, 
yet little is said openly. The photog. 
rapher questioned these disillusioned 
people about the new regime, and their 
answers, though guarded and sometimes 
evasive, told of their fear and uncer 
tainty. The mother pictured below is 
typical of thousands of mothers who 
want to stay home with their children, 
but are forced to work seven days a 
week. The sheepfarmer nostalgically 
recalled the good old days when he 

earned more than praise. Then there 
The Red Star dominates the Bulgarian scene today. In Sofia, egal page eg iar 
capital of the country, this monument was erected in Park 

of Liberty. It is dedicated to the heroes of the Red Army. churches are empty. If sheer = 
munerative drudgery accompanied by 
fear and suspicion is a workers’ para 
A SIGN PICTURE STORY dise, then Bulgaria has a heavenly fu- 

ture under the Red Star. 





“I would rather stay home and take care of The famous Alexander Nevsky Church in Sofia is visited only 


my child myself,” said this mother. The 
Reds think otherwise. She works all week. 
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by children curious to see its interior and by old women who 
are too resigned to their fate to worry about party threats. 


THE SIGN 





When the Reds came into power they promised new equipment. It 
never arrived. The farmers continue to use primitive methods. 





While mother works, the children are taught 
Communism at the nursery. They learn to 
report the conversations of their parents. 





Sunday morning in Karlovo, and a brigade of “volunteer” workers line 
up as they await the organizer who will make -the assignments. 


Sunday at Rositza Dam _ construction, and 
men and women are hard at work. They are 
Ree known as the “volunteers” of the party. 
This sheep farmer complains: “I used to make good money sending 
my wool to the East; now they send it, and all I get is praise.” 
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by MONICA KRAWCZYK 


; Possession of the books was like 


a lovely dream. But Antosia’s awakening was a rude one 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. BOULDIN 


NTOSIA, living in her little four- 

room house, often dreamed about 
the whole world. Her big blue eyes 
sparkled with every new idea, every new 
thing that came to her. In the old coun- 
try her mother had often reminded her, 
“Antosia, be not too bold, for curiosity 
is the first step to hell. Look what hap- 
pened to Eve and her apple.” When 
Antosia was leaving her mother’s side to 
venture with her man and their two 
children into the wilds of America, her 
mother warned her with a threat in her 
voice, ““Antosia, you ate such a crazy one 
to see ... to know everything. Just stay 
home and take care of your man and 
your children.” 

She did. But on Sunday she went to 
church, and after Mass she lingered to 
speak with Zosia Krukowska, who no 
longer wore old-country shawls. Instead, 


she paraded a hat with huge red roses. 
Antosia shook her head. She could not 
go “downtown” buying new things. No 
money to spare. 

Once a year, in early September, she 
felt great joy in making a visit to Col- 
umbia School to enroll one of her chil- 
dren in kindergarten. She would comb 
her thick brown hair and roll it on the 
back of her head. She would take out 
her freshly ironed white shawl, and, 
standing before a small wall mirror, she 
would carefully place it over her head 
and tie it under her chin. She smiled 
with the excitement of the visit. 

“Miss Cook,” she had-said on her last 
visit, “today I bring my Jozka. Ah, 
such a nice big building. I like if I 
myself come to school. Always I want 
to learn.” 

Miss Cook had laughed. “Why not? 





We have night school for mothers and 
fathers, like you.” 

Antosia had shrugged her shoulders. 
“Ah, yes, my man no like if I go. Chil- 
dren small, lots of work.” 

And, the curious one that she was, 
she still hoped and dreamed that some 
day she would learn to know more of 
the big new world. 

One sunny day in November, Miss 
Cook called after school, leading Jozka 
by the hand. Antosia was pleased, for 
her floor had been neatly scrubbed, 
there were clean, stiffly ironed curtains 
on the windows, and there was a row 
of six loaves of warm, good-smelling 
bread on the table. 

Antosia pulled out a chair, brushed it 
quickly, and, smiling, said, “Miss Cook, 
I am glad . . . you come to my house.” 

“Indeed, I am happy too,” Miss Cook 
responded. “What a nice home, clean, 
comfortable.” And after a few remarks 
about Jozka’s progress in kindergarten, 
she said, “I came to ask if you could 
find someone to help my mother clean 
her house.” 

Antosia was surprised. “I? Find some- 
one?” In the next moment she asked, 
right out, “Miss Cook, how you like if 
I come?” 

“That would be wonderful, Mrs. Mi- 
lewski,” said Miss Cook. “Mother would 
be delighted with you...” 

She liked Miss Cook’s mother, a kind 
and patient old lady, wearing a black, 
snug-fitting dress, with a dainty white 
collar at her neck. And Miss Cook’s 
house was a castle, like in the old coun- 
try. She saw the sun streaming through 
tall, wide windows to floors that shone 
like glass. Chairs with graceful legs 
were upholstered in heavy, flowered bro- 
cade. And when Antosia walked over 
the thick, soft rugs in deep wine colors, 
she laughed. Like a queen she felt. 


OST of all Antosia enjoyed clean- 
ing the library. It was a room full 
of books, on every shelf from the floor to 
the ceiling. To Antosia a hook was a 
most precious thing, like her own prayer 
book. Otherwise, how could she ever say 
the many beautiful thoughts to God? 
Books were stories. She lingered in the 
room with a feeling of admiration, of 
awe. She handled each book tenderly as 
she wiped away every speck of harmful 
du t. 

Going home that day, she thought of 
how fortunate she was, for, besides liv- 
ing in Miss Cook’s home for the seven 
hours that day, she received good pay 
for her work. She must not put the 
money in her purse where it would get 
mixed with the everyday cash for bread 
and salt. It must go for something spe- 
cial, something that she could not afford 
to buy with her man’s shoe-mending 
money. 
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One day an idea came into her mind. 
She could save the money for a gift, 
something new, like a reward for her 
husband, who each day went into his 
little shoe shop and for hours upon 
hours bent over his work, tearing off 
old soles and heels from shoes and sew- 
ing and hammering on new ones. Be- 
sides, for three evenings a week he 
went to night school to learn to speak 
English. Yes, he deserved the reward. 

Ah, how she, too, would have liked 
to have gone to night school, the curious 
one that ever she was! But her man 


. always objected. ““A woman’s place is in 


the home.” Still Antosia was not con- 
tent. 

One evening, she said to her husband, 
“Bring your book home and show it to 
me. Maybe I could learn, too.” 

Milewski, a tall, pale, worried man, 
looked at her with displeasure. “With 
everything you want to get mixed up,” 
he said. “Better you just watch the ket- 
tles on the stove.” 

By chance one day, Antosia came 
across her man’s book when she was 
taking coats out of the tall wardrobe for 
an airing. A bright red book it was, 
and not very large. During the day after 
this, in her spare moments, she would 
sit with Jozef’s book in her hands, look- 
ing at the words made up of letters that 
were like the Polish ones in her prayer- 
book, but strangely put together. Smil- 
ing, she tried to give them sound. 

It was during one such lesson that a 
loud knock came upon the quiet of the 
kitchen. Antosia opened the door to a 
man with a huge book under his arm. 
He was smooth-shaven and tall, with a 
good face. He stood with his hat raised. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Milewski,” he 
greeted cheerfully. “May I come in?” 

Antosia liked his manner; her smile 
gave him a friendly welcome. 

Immediately he saw the little red 
book in her hand. “I see you like to 
read, Mrs. Milewski,” he praised. “I, 
i290, have a book, a big one with a lot 
of pictures. May I show it to you? Just 
sit where you are.” 


Neo Exeuse 


> The annual May Day Parade was in full 
swing, and a policeman was trying to keep 
order on the sidelines. 
looker back onto the curb, causing the latter 
to complain angrily: 

“Don’t shove me. I’m an anti-Communist.” 

The cop glared. 

“You stay on the curb with the rest of the 
people,” he said. “I don’t care what kind 
of a Communist you are!” 


He shoved an on- 


—Ellen Kelly 





Had this agent come with a rug ora 
brush Antosia would have said quickly, 
“No, no, Mister, I do not buy. No 
money.” But a book, one even larger 
than any in Miss Cook’s house—that was 
another matter. 

He picked up Milewski’s reader. 
“Someone goes to night school?” 

“Yes, my man,” Antosia told him, and 
added hurriedly, “I learn too, in day 
time.” 

“You are wise,” he said. “Now this 
book that I have will help your hus 
band learn his lessons, and you, too. 
Your children also. I see the little coats 
and sweaters on the hooks.” 

“Yes, we got four children. I like if 
it help my man and my boys, Franek 
and Kazek. Girls, they study good.” 

“Excellent for all of them,” he went 
on. “Every subject about everything 
you can think of. And you know what 
else?” Like the magician bringing out 
his best trick, he said with emphasis, “A 
story of every country .. . in the whole 
world!” 

Antosia listened wide-eyed. She asked 
quickly, “Is there story about Poland, 
too?” 

“Oh yes.” He turned the pages and 
ran his finger down the index. “Here 
it is—Poland. Pages and pages about 
it.” 

To Antosia it seemed like a miracle. 
“In that one book?” she asked. “Show 
me pages, please.” 

“Not in this volume,” he explained. 
“There are thirty-six such books.” An- 
tosia felt hot, her heart pounded. 
Thirty-six books . . . He must have the 
wrong house. 

“You don’t have to buy them, Mrs. 
Milewski.” He was sitting beside her 
now, like her man sometimes did, and 
speaking slowly. “You see, this is a new 
company. We can deliver all thirty-six 
books to your house, on trial, to see 
if you like them. You can keep them 
as long as you like, while you are try- 
ing them out.” 

“You mean for nothing I try 
them?” Antosia asked, and was sorry in 
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the next moment that she had asked, 
for who in this world would give her 
something for nothing? 

“Almost for nothing,” he said. “And 
think of having the story of the world 
right in your house.” 

Antosia nodded. She remembered 
the delight, the wonder she had felt in 
Miss Cook’s library. Then her face 
dropped. 


NTOSIA thought hard. Always she 
sought advice from her man in 
money matters, like buying a new stove, 
or an extra bed for her growing chil- 
dren. But Jozef’s mind was already 
heavy with payments on the house, and 
sick and worried with the three-times-a- 
week night school. She must not trouble 
him. Unless, like a flash it came to her 
mind, it could be out of the extra spe- 
cial savings she had hid away for a gift 
for her man. The books, to be sure, 
would be a reward for Jozef! For the 
children! For herself — for the whole 
house! 
At once she said, “I pay the two dol- 


lars.” She went to the reed chest 
quickly, and with trembling fingers 
took out the money. 

The books came. The truck had 


backed up to the front door of the 
house, and two men carried them in, 
in heavy boxes, grunting under their 
weight. 

From his shoe shop next door, Milew- 
ski ran in. “Some mistake, not?” he 
asked Antosia. 

The men brushed past him to the 
front room where Antosia directed, and 
the first box slid to the floor with a 
heavy thud. 

Milewski stood in one spot, pale, his 
eyes burning with anger. 

Antosia smiled nervously and touched 
the first box. ‘“‘Books.” 

‘ Like a thunderclap the words struck 
Milewski. “Are you crazy? Books are 
not bread. They cost money. . .” 

At first Antosia wanted to walk 
away. This gift had not come at a 
good moment. 

“There must be a hundred of them,” 
Milewski stormed. “And who will read 
them? The children have books at 
school. I already pay taxes for them. 
What craziness got into your head? Re- 
member,” he shouted, “I do not pay a 
cent!” He walked out, slamming the 
door. 

Her man’s words rumbled through 
her head until it ached. Truly she was 
out of her mind. Books cost money, 
and there were other needs—the clothes 
wringer needed fixing, Franek had to 
have new shoes, there was the new dress 
she wanted to buy for Manka for the 
school program. But thirty-six books in 
her house! Suddenly her mouth tight- 
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ened in 
would be paid from her savings. 


determination. The books 

Antosia waited anxiously for . the 
children coming from school. Franek 
was the first to see the boxes. ‘““What’s 
in there? Can I open them? Can I have 
the boxes?” 

“There are many books,’ Antosia 
said, as though it were a promise of 
great joy. 

Franek scowled. “Books! What for?” 
With hammer in hand, he attacked the 
job of prying the boxes open. 

“Careful,” Antosia warned, “so you 
do not hurt them.” 

Manka ran in, the oldest of her 
children, and eagerly pulled out the 
first book. “Mamo, are these ours? How 
wonderful! Just look at them. All kinds 
of topics for my studies. Mamo, it’s like 
a library right in our house!” 

Little Jozka appeared, with a jump- 
ing rope in her hand, and quickly 
leaned over Manka to see the book. 
“Oh, Mamo, a whole bunch of pictures 
to draw. This will be my book.” 

Kazek was stepping into his overalls, 
always in a hurry to be out of the 
house. 

“Look at one book, Kazek,’”’ Antosia 
urged. He, too, needed the learning— 
so wild and rough he was, so full of 
life. 

“Mom, the boys are waiting,” Kazek’s 
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>» Cynicism: A cheap substitute 
for philosophy. 
—MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
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even teeth sparkled as he talked. “I’m 
pitcher today,” he boasted, patting her 
hand lovingly. “Honest, I got to go.” 

“Mamo, where did you get them?” 
Manka asked. 

Antosia smiled a little, her husband's 
slamming of the door still a shadow on 
her mind. “The books are a present 

for the whole family,” she said. 
Silently she prayed, ‘They will all come 
to them in time.” 

From this day each morning after the 
family left, Antosia was down on her 
knees in the front room, looking over 
the books, studying the pictures, giving 
sound to the words. 

In the evenings, both Manka and 
Jozka were quick to reach for a book, 
and Antosia was pleased and proud that 
the books were in use. 

When Kazek brought his six-weeks’ 
report card one day, Antosia frowned. 
“Kazek, I know the marks would be 
higher if you studied out of these big 
books.” 

“Mom, I learn in school,” he said. 

“Not enough,” Antosia told him. 
“Try these books.” 





“Wait till it’s winter and too cold 
out. I’m getting a paper route, too, so 
I won't have much time. Honest, Mom, 
the kids are waiting. Say, where’s my 
ball and bat? I left them right here.”’ 

Such a one that Kazek was. But An- 
tosia would remind him, let come the 
first cold day. 

Late that same evening, before Mi- 
lewski had returned from night school, 
and the others were asleep, Franek was 
sitting in his father’s chair, waiting to 
talk to his mother. It struck Antosia 
this moment how much he looked like 
his father, in his growing up. His blue 
eyes were wide and soft, his brown hair 
combed back from his forehead. Some- 
thing was on his mind. 

“Mom, why did you buy all those 
books?” he asked. 

“T thought you would like them, Fran- 
ek,” Antosia said. “From these books 
you can learn the ways of men. A few 
years yet and you will be among them, 
working for your bread.” 

“I don’t like books. For that money 
I would have liked something else,” 
Franek said. 

Antosia’s heart ached for this big 
boy. “What, Franek, would you like for 
the money?” she asked warmly, putting 
down her mending. 

“Well, Jimmie has some chickens to 
sell. I would like to raise chickens and 
I could earn some money selling eggs.” 

Antosia was not surprised. 

Franek went on, “Jimmie’s family is 
moving to Wisconsin, so he’s got to sell 
them quick. Two dollars for the six 
chickens. And you know what else,” 
his eyes were shining with excitement, 
“his mother says I can have their 
chicken coop, too. For nothing. Only 
I have to take it apart. Then I can 
build my own coop. You know how I 
learned when I helped Pa build his 
shoe shop.” 

Antosia laughed with tears in her 
eyes. All this planning in Franek’s 
head. He knew what he wanted. And 
he had a way with growing things! 
“Franek, tomorrow I will give you the 
money for the chickens.” 

“But the books .. .” 

“Miss Cook will have to find me one 
more cleaning place. Now to bed.” 


ILEWSKI, for whom the books 

were meant especially, had not 
mentioned them since they had arrived. 
In addition to his little red reader, he 
now carried two other books, one about 
laws, the other about the Constitution 
of this country. 

One evening, Antosia, mending 
Kazek’s stockings, watched her man as 
he sat at the table studying out of his 
book. 


“Tell me, Jozef, what is it you study 
now?” 
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He did not answer. Antosia con- 
tinued her sewing and the room became 
very,still. 

Suddenly the book fell out of Jozef’s 
tired hands and his eyes were shut in 
sleep. His head slowly dropped to his 
arms on the table. An hour later An- 
tosia helped him to bed and wondered 
how he could ever get over to the 
thirty-six books. ... 


HE next day Antosia was surprised 
2 when a letter came to Mrs. A. 
Milewski, looking suspiciously like a 
bill. As soon as Manka came from 
school, Antosia, said, “Read it, Manka, 
please.” 

“It says here,” Manka read slowly, 
“For thirty-six books . . . encyclopedia 
set... one hundred fifty-eight dollars.” 

Antosia put her hand to her face as 
if someone had struck her. She sat 
down with a heavy sigh. She recalled 
the clean-shaven, polite man with all 
his promises. A bill for one hundred 
fifty-eight dollars—a punishment for her! 

After supper, when she was alone 
with her man she showed him the bill. 
Now he must know about it. 

“All the time I knew it,” Jozef said. 
“You get nothing . . . for nothing.” 

He said much more, his eyes flashing 
angrily at her. 

The next morning it rained. Today 
she could not look at the books. They 
were cold, reminding her only of her 
great worry. She stacked the breakfast 
dishes, put on her coat and hurried to 
school to see Miss Cook. 

“I come today for help.” Antosia told 
her story quickly. “I can’t pay so much 
money!” she asserted. “What should I 
do?” 

Miss Cook looked at the bill. ““Those 
are splendid books,” she said. “Your 
family should have them.” 

“I like to keep them,” Antosia said, 
“But only my man works, fixing shoes. 
We have expenses, for children, for 
house, insurance. Sometimes extra, like 
chickens for Franek or for doctor. Not 
enough money,” she shrugged her 
shoulders helplessly. 

“The children could help when they 
start working,” Miss Cook suggested. 

“No, no! My man cannot sleep nights 
with wotry.” 

“It’s true, it is hard,” Miss Cook 
sympathized. “You really don’t have to 
keep the books. Just write and tell 
them.” 

“Miss Cook, please, you be so kind 
and write me letter. Say, thank you 
very much for trial... .” 

That evening, as soon as the lamp 
was lit, Antosia cleared the table and 
sat to it. This night she must look at 
the books for the last time. 

Jozef had gone to bed, and Franek 
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had not yet come in—he was locking up 
his chickens. Kazek was sewing on his 
baseball and both Manka and Jozka 
were absorbed in the books. 

Antosia said to Manka, “Have you 
finished your studying?” 

“No, but I have time until next 
week. What is it, Mamo?” 

“Bring out the book that has the 
story about Poland.” 

Manka soon opened to the pages and 
showed Antosia the pictures. 

“God give those people health,” An- 
tosia said, “for making such nice books. 
Now see, a chatka with a stork on the 
roof of it. This old, old wooden church 
could be the one from my village. See 
this teatr building in Warsaw, the 
Wawel in Krakow. And the flag of 
Poland . . .” Her throat choked with 
tears. 

“Let me read you the story, Mamo,” 
Manka offered. 

She read in a clear young voice, 
slowly, without hesitation, about the 
land that Antosia had come from, about 
all her people, their ideals, traditions, 
their customs. 


& When down at the mouth, re- 
member Jonah. He came out all 
right. 

—ANON. 
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A tender loneliness came over An- 
tosia. She was back in Poland, a little 
girl in her full, wide skirts, picking 
buttercups in the meadow with the 
sweet, stirring song of the slowik over- 
head; she was at the carnival dance, 
with Jozef swinging her in a_ lively 
krakoviak and whispering sweet words 
into her ear; she thought of the day 
when the two of them spoke brief 
words of parting to their parents, and 
went forth, far away, to a free land... . 

Antosia listened intently. How good 
it was that Manka could read Jozef’s 
and her story now, here, in the lan- 
guage of the free land, of the country 
that was theirs. 

“Copy the address of the company, 
so you may some day buy these books.” 
Her voice shook as she said, “Soon the 
truck comes to take them away.” 

“Mamo, no, no!” Manka cried. We 
need them. All my lessons .. .” 

Jozka was alarmed. “We won't let 
them take the books,” she said, standing 
up to the door as if to block the way 
this moment. 

Now Kazek, too, was aroused. “Mom, 
why do you let them go?” he asked. 

Franek walked in. “What’s all the 
noise?” 

“Sh ... .” Antosia tried to quiet 
them. “So you do not awaken Father. 
The bill came yesterday, for one hun- 
dred fifty-eight dollars! The books have 





to go!” 

“How about on payments,” Kazek 
suggested. “I’ve got a paper route nov, 
I can pay fifty cents or a dollar.” 

Franek spoke up. “I already talked 
to the manual training teacher about 
making a nice bookcase for ’em.” 

“There, see Mamo?” Manka was en. 
thusiatic. “I can help, too, watching the 
kids for the Canfields. We'll all pitch 
up our dimes and quarters.” 

Antosia was delighted as with the 
taste of milk and honey. Her children 
knew what was good; her children, all 
of them, wanted to help save the books, 

Two days went by, and no truck ar. 
rived. Three days, four, and then on the 
fifth, there was the knock, cheerful, not 
heavy-knuckled like that of a truck man. 

It really frightened Antosia, for all 
these days she had been moving about 
her house with a heavy heart. 

She opened the door, and there he 
was, smooth-shaven, smiling, his hat 
raised. “How do you do, Mrs. Milewski,” 
he said. “May I come in?” 

Antosia stepped back, her face tense 
with anger. What could he want now, 
the deceiver! Should she slam the door 
in his face? 

He was rustling a paper. “It’s about 
this letter ... .” 

“I told Miss Cook to write it,” An- 
tosia said coldly. 

“Yes, I know. You have had the books 
a while now and that’s why I came. I 
want to know what you think of them?” 

“I?” she looked at him, unbelieving. 
With some hesitation, she said, “I like 
them very much.” Seeing his smile 
broaden, she added, “And my children, 
too, like them.” 

“Then you keep them,” he said, em- 
phatically. Before she had a chance to 
protest, he went on, “Look, how much 
can you pay a month?” 

“You mean .. .” 

“Yes, I mean you should keep the 
books. Can you pay,” he was doing some 
figuring in a little black notebook, “say 
three or four or five dollars a month? 
You get it paid up sooner, that’s all. 
Or, just the two dollars we agreed. We 
know you're honest.” 


HE gates of heaven were open again 
and Antosia’s heart nearly burst 
with joy. She wanted to take his hand in 
hers. “Mister,” she said, “you are a 
good man. How would it be . . . I pay 
you every month?” On her fingers she 
counted her children’s dimes and quat- 
ters; then, after a moment's hesitation, 
she said, “I pay you every month just 
how much I can!” 
“Very fine, very fine,” he told her. 
Antosia hardly heard his words. To 
her, it was a real wonder—the books 
would remain in her house. 
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TELEWVISIOWV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


For the Eyes and Ears 

The publicity fellows have come up 
recently with a startling set of figures 
on the number of homes now equipped 
with television sets, so startling that 
your critic has decided that it is now 
time to begin giving you her views on 
the entertainment that comes through 
the air for the eyes as well as the ears. 
It would be difficult to find a more 
auspicious program with which to begin 
the television reviews in these columns 
than Crusade in Europe, the ABC series 
based on General Eisenhower’s book of 
the same title. (Thursday, 9:00-9:25 
pm., E. D. T.) 

Seldom has any radio or television 
series received as much ballyhoo, and 
seldom has the importance of any series 
made that ballyhoo so well-deserved. 
Life and Time, familiar with the use 
of film for purposeful entertainment 
through the production for many years 
of March of Time series, have sponsored 
the television version of the story of the 
war. The series will run _ twenty-six 
weeks and each telecast runs for an over- 
all time of twenty-five minutes, which 
will give you some idea of the job .of 
condensation which had to be done. On 
that score, suffice it to say that all view- 
ers of the programs must be agreed that 
it would have been eminently desirable 
to make each program an hour in 
length and run the series through the 
entire fifty-two weeks of the year. But 
television production costs and the pur- 
chase of broadcast time are objects even 
to Life and Time, so we shall have to 
be content for the present. 

The story is told, of course, through 
on-the-spot film, carefully edited so that 
it tells in pictures the high points in 
General Eisenhower’s epic. It is claimed, 
and probably rightly so, that millions 
ot feet of film from all available sources 
were viewed in preparing the chapters 
in the series. To the March of Time 
know-how was added that of Twentieth- 
Century Fox, assuring the television 
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audience of a production based on high- 
est standards. Yet there are some minor 
deficiencies which must be mentioned 
to keep the total picture in perspective. 

The major problem, after the film 
sequences were selected, seems to have 
been in keeping the audio continuity 
in step with the visual picture. The 
synchronization for the most part is re- 
markably good. However, the narrators 
are frequently forced to rush their words 
beyond the point of effectiveness in 
order to keep pace with the film. In 
addition, there are many indications of 
a carry-over of the old radio dread of 
“dead air.” The narrators talk, talk, 
talk constantly, yet, very often the pic- 
tures themselves are far more eloquent 
than the words and if viewed during 
a welcome silent respite would probably 
make a deeper impression. 

The compression of so many events, 
referred to above, often tends to give 
the film sequences a jumpy effect and 
the demands on keen concentration on 
the home viewer are far greater than 
those of the average television program. 





Henry Morgan 


Captured German and Japanese films 


are used effectively. As for the voices of 
the narrators, the familiar March of 
Time boom of Westbrook Van Voorhis 
has been toned down considerably for 
this momentous material. His alternate 
has a more typical radio announcer’s 
voice and delivery which makes him 
more agreeable to the ear. 

There are some other minor items on 
the debit side. There is too much ob- 
vious Hollywood influence in the open- 
ing and the closing, with a long list of 
credits appearing on the television 
screen each week. Most of the chapters 
shown thus far have not actually gotten 
under way for three minutes, a sizable 
amount of time to be allotted to build- 
up in consideration of an actual over-all 
time for the film section of each chapter 
of eighteen minutes. The last three or 
four minutes of each program are de- 
voted to a message given directly to the 
television audience, also via film, by a 
noted Amercian figure of international 
renown. 

In spite of this minor carping, Cru- 
sade in Europe stands as a notable tele- 
vision achievement on many _ scores. 
Here is a lesson in history for all the 
members of the family, brought right 
into the living-room. And more import- 
ant, here is a lesson in the futility of 
war and the endless need for peace, not 
at any price but at the elemental cost 
of understanding and co-operation and 
faith among the nations of the earth. 


For the Ear Alone 


Several of the more distressing phono- 
mena of radio broadcasting in the 
United States are demonstrated abund- 
antly on the Henry Morgan Show. 
(Sunday, 8:30-9:00 p. m., E. D. T.), an 
NBC opus without which you can prob- 
ably survive very well indeed. For the 
record now and for future research 
students who will try to make some 
sense where all was nonsense, here are 
the particulars. 

Henry Morgan for the past three 
years or more has been hailed in polls 
and ballots as the most promising young 
comedian in radio. During that time he 
has had very little of a consistent hear- 
ing in any one spot, partially because 
the one thing which the promising Mr. 
Morgan did not promise to do was 
maintain the accustomed respectful at- 
titude toward his sponsor, an essential 
item for consideration when renewal 
time came around. In his early quarter 
hour daily, it is true that there was 
refreshment and a surprising amount of 
promotion with a reverse-English tech- 
nique in his ribbing of the products 
that kept him fed. But that sort of gag 
has a limited life-span. Henry's mistake 
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A spiritual thought for the month 
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HE sacredness of life was given 

a vivid emphasis in the old 
Testament’s insistence on profound 
respect for blood. It was so clear 
that the life of a man poured out 
of him when his blood gushed out 
on the ground that blood was easily 
taken as the symbol of all of bodily 
life. It was not food to be eaten, 
but sacrifice to be offered in recog- 
nition of God’s sole dominion over 
life and death. Blood was “the life 
of the flesh.” (Lev. 17:11.) The 
blood of animals, poured out on the 
altar, was a sacrifice of life to the 
Master of Life, an acknowledgment 
of the supreme lordship of God. 
Blood was seen as the life of the 
fiesh: to eat it was a presumption 
that went as far as the consumption 
of life itself. 

The blood of Christ is infinitely 

precious, as are His fingers, His 
hands, His arms: for all of these 
belong to a divine person, the Sec- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
When we speak of the preciousness 
of the blood of Christ, however, we 
mean more than this. In the light 
of the Old Testament, which He 
fulfilled, the blood of Christ means 
His whole bodily life. “You were 
not redeemed with corruptible 
things as gold or silver . . . but with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb unspotted and undefiled” 
I Pet. 1:18, 19). This was the 
price of redemption, the whole bod- 
ily life of Christ: and this price 
He paid. 

As the bloed flowed on Calvary 
from His hands and feet, His head 
and His heart, the life poured out 
of the Son of God for the redemp- 
tion of men. An awful price. To 
whom was it paid? To whom were 
men in bondage to an extent that 
only such a ransom would free 
them? 

It is blasphemous to think of 
Christ as haggling with the devil 
over the souls of men; to see Satan, 


Precious 


Blood 


~\ by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


victoriously merciless over the pros- 
trate souls of men, accepting the 
blood of God as the price of the 
release of his slaves. It is true that 
by his deceit the devil had induced 
men to sin: and it is always true 
that “whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin” (John 8:34), 
that “by whom a man is overcome, 
of the same also he is the slave” 
(II Pet. 2:19). However, there is 
nothing of justice in Satan’s do- 
minion, nothing that would demand 
the payment of a price: nor is there 
escape from God in cutting the 
golden bonds of charity, but rather 
a tightening of the bonds of God's 
justice. Sin has made us victims of 
Satan but bondsmen of the justice 
of God. 

We needed rescue from _ the 
malice of the devil: but this is not 
the story of our redemption. The 
terrifying truth that explains the 
necessity of Calvary is that we 
needed redemption from the en- 
tirely just and inexorable penaltics 
of the justice of God. The red blood 
dripped down the cross on Calvary 
and life flowed out of the Son of 
Mary, not to satisfy the extortions 
of diabolical hate, but to deliver 
us from the wrath of the living 
God. 


Precious Blood indeed, for it is a, 


terrible thing to fall under the 
wrath of God. Precious Blood, shed 
but not lost, given up by God to be 
gathered, every drop, by God and 
held for eternity: the boundless 
treasure by which self-made slaves 
are freed from the penalties sin de- 
manded of the strong arm of God. 
Who else but God could ‘stay the 
power of God’s justice? Precious 
Blood “because the life of the flesh 
is in the blood: and I have given 
it to you, that you may make 
atonement with it upon the altar for 
your souls: and the blood may be 
for an expiation of the soul” (Lev. 


17:11). 

















was in overplaying it. It became weari: 
some to the nervous sponsors in short 
order and to the general public not long 
afterward. Doggedly, the comedian stuck 
to his line, and with the same persist: 
ence the sponsors kept dropping 

the hook. ; os 

Perhaps all this explains the “new” 
Henry Morgan whom NBC is now air. 
ing, a genial fellow who seems to love 
everybody and who sounds very much 
as though he would like to get out of 
the uncomfortable Sunday suit which 
keeps him from slugging a few of his 
old ones down the line. At this Writing 
the show has no sponsor. It follows the 
Fred Allen Show on NBC, and the 
“Henry Morgan sponsored by Fred 
Allen” gimmick used in the first of the 
current series seems to have caught on 
so well that Fred has continued to be 
Henry's mentor, appearing briefly on 
the Morgan show each week with one 
or more of the denizens of Allen’s Alley. 
When one compares the two shows, the 
Morgan work suffers miserably on every 
score. That leads to several wonderings. 
Did NBC insist that Fred father the new 
series? Or does Fred fancy himself as 
patron of a struggling young counter: 
part? Or is this just a lark for him? 
And, by the way, how do Fred's sponsors 
feel about all this? 

The rest of the story on the Henry 
Morgan Show is pretty routine. Ben 
Grauer takes his announcing job too 
seriously. Arnold Stang as Gerard, the 
slow-witted foil for Morgan. is  tradi- 
tignally eravel-voiced. If they have to 
erve him chestnuts from Joe Miller's 
Joke Book, why must they be among 
the most hoary of the lot? Gerard's char- 
acterization and lines are matched in 
listener irritation by those of Patsy 
Kelly as another Morgan foil. Milton 
Katims’ orchestra does musical mayhem 
when called upon for a specialty in that 
line and performs otherwise in undis- 
tinguished stvle. There is “educational 
material.” silly answers to serious ques- 
tions—and usually a closing sequence in 
which the situation gives Henry a 
chance to air his comic dialects, French, 
Irish, and SJtalian, which are neither 
good nor bad. But most of the con- 
tinuity on which he polishes them 
weckly is very poor indeed. 

With so little that is good to be said 
for it, the importance of such a program 
is certainly dubious. Yet, it is important 
because of one thing, if nothing else. 
That is the braying studio audience 
which has come to be the earmark ol 
American comedy radio programs, the 
audience which obligingly laughs on 
cue with the mechanical response of an 
automaton whether it is amused er rot. 
What price true comedy and _ true 
laughter? Henry, like those of us on the 
listening end, is still seel.ing the answer. 
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\ 
by ALOYSiUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Morality of Espionage 


At the trial of Communist leaders in New York, several 
people revealed themselves as FBI informants. For many 
years, they had held important positions in the Com- 
munist Party and, to avoid suspicion, must have had 
to promote the Party’s cause more or less zealously. 
Were not those agents doing wrong to accomplish right? 
Since lying is intrinsically and always wrong, can it be 
morally justified in such circumstances? 

—T. S., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


It is of the ABC’s of sound morality that we may not do 
evil in order to accomplish good; that the end to be attained, 
no matter how commendable, does not justify recourse to 
reprehensible means; that a lie is intrinsically wrong and 
unallowable. To crystallize the problems inherent in your 
two-pronged inquiry, we suggest that the questions be 
transposed as follows: 1) Is the:témporary, largely simulated, 
minor-scale fostering of Communism justifiable for one who 
can thereby contribute permanently, really, and on a major 
scale to its defeat? 2) Do circumstances ever justify falsifi- 
cation? 

1) In planning the attainment of any objective and in 
the execution of the plan, there are two things to be borne 
in mind. On the one hand, the objective is a measure of 
the means to be employed, in the sense that means should 
be adapted to end; on the other hand, no purpose can 
justify an evil means or method. There may be an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between so-called efficiency and morality. 

To render a foolproof judgment in any case such as the 
one under consideration, more detailed information ‘is an 
urgent requirement. But, in all probability, FBI agents are 
expert in reducing their active co-operation with the enemy 
to a negligible minimum. Albeit reluctantly, would you 
not tolerate a lesser evil in order to obviate a greater evil? 
Such is the Church’s attitude toward mixed marriage. You 
may retort that the negative tolerance of an evil is one 
thing; its positive advancement, quite another. Would you, 
then, accuse a priest of positively fostering evil, for having 
instructed the parties to a mixed marriage, and for having 
officiated at the wedding? Hardly! 

A man will sacrifice a gangrenous limb in order to save 
his life. The loss of the limb is, in itself, a physical evil, not 
moral. But the decision to sacrifice the limb, to permit the 
evil, to co-operate with the surgeon—that decision is not 
merely medical, but also moral. Another analogy seems to 
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have suggestive worth, in endeavoring to arrive at a bal- 
anced solution of the current problem. Understandably, a 
military leader is loath to retreat before the enemy. The 
stratagem of retreat is a last resort, but by retreating into 
a Russian winter, the Czar froze Napoleon’s army to defeat. 
Apparently, the Russian maneuver was that of a demoralized 
or otherwise incompetent army; really, it lured the French 
to disaster. 

FBI agents not only prepare the way for a death blow to 
an atheistic, un-American enemy. By simulation and other 
artifice, they also reduce to a minimum of success the pro- 
motional assignments allotted to them. ‘The same assign- 
ments, if carried out by Communists, would prosper to a 
maximum. To thwart an evil purpose thus can scarcely be 
construed as co-operation in evil! 

2) Deceit of one kind or another is a likely feature of 
all espionage and counterespionage. Needless to say, the 
concealment of truth known as mental reservation presents 
no problem. But in wartime or equivalent circumstances, 
falsification is as varied as smorgasbord, in the form of 
untrue oral statements, forged passports, wearing a uniform 
and otherwise posing as one of the enemy, and so on. To 
what extent are such falsifications justifiable? Can circum- 
stances modify a false statement which in a normal social 
setting would be an out-and-out lie in such a way that it 
merits classification as a mental reservation? 

Assuming that a so-called “cold” war is nonetheless real; 
assuming that organized Communism is intent upon the 
downfall of the American Government—by resort to force, 
if necessary and feasible; assuming that the enemy are 
intent upon the ruination of the American way of life— 
then, for all practical purposes, a state of war exists between 
the U.S.A. and Soviet Communism. Hence, we would be 
simpletons to expect the truth from Communists, whether 
at Moscow or Belgrade or Budapest, or in the UN or the 
U.S.A. To the point—our problematical question: Under 
such hostile circumstances, are Communists entitled to the 
truth from us? If not, are we obligated to deal with them 
on a truth-exchange basis? If not, then to what extent can 
falsification be justified, and by what moral argument? 

In this discussion—aside from whether one incline to 
a negative or an affirmative view—it is essential to emphasize 
duly the social aspect of lying, as a factor that renders a 
real lie so unallowable, “A liar garbles the truth deliberately, 
and does so in order to deceive.” (Sign Post: April 49) A 
man may talk to himself, but he lies to others. To garble 
the truth is to do something incompatible with the natural 
function of speech; it contravenes the welfare of the listener; 
it is subversive of the normal, trustworthy social intercourse 
which should obtain between individuals and between 
nations—the ultimate function of the gift of speech. All of 
which adds up to a serious indictment of lying and liars. 
Because lying is so wrong, perjury is all the more so. 

There is no room for argument as to whether lying is 
ever permissible. Our problem is, rather: Can circumstances 
ever so justify a deliberate, unequivocal false statement as 
to transfer it from the category of a lie to that of mental 
reservation? Those who contend for the affirmative, argue 
as follows: The enemy have no right to the truth, since 
social relations are nonexistent between enemies, at least 
until such time as a truce be negotiated. The enemy do not 
expect the truth; for that very reason, they are on guard 
lest they be outsmarted in deception and thus deceive 

themselves. In any battle of wits, the onus rests with the 
enemy to recognize a spy, te detect a passport fraud, and 
so on. Therefore, he who falsifies—under such circumstances 
—does not sin against the ultimate function of the gift of 
speech. In a wartime setting, conventionalities of speech 
expand. 
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It would be interesting and practical to apply the argu- 
ments quoted above to such cases as Father George of God’s 
Underground, and Father Pies, S: J., who so heroically res- 
cued more than a hundred priests from a Nazi prison camp. 
Soviet and Nazi secret police were no match for them! To 
conclude—assuming that the FBI agents under discussion 
have resorted to out-and-out fabrication, do you still con- 
sider them liars, and guilty of inexcusable tactics? We don’t. 


Invatid or Imprudent? 


Does the Catholic Church oppose the marriage of a 
Catholic Negro to a Catholic white person? 
B. P., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Other things being equal, there is no objection to such a 
marriage on the grounds of validity. However, at the 
present time and in this country, there is much to be con- 
sidered on the score of prudence. 

Some specialists in the field of eugenics have maintained 
that miscegenation is bound to result in inferior offspring. 
But statistics on interracial marriage, when interpreted 
fairly, do not justify that claim. Nevertheless, that inter- 
marriage between whites and Negroes is most inadvisable 
is a dictate of prudence and charity, The majority of such 
married couples are foredoomed to social ostracism by rela- 
tives and friends of both races. Their children, too, become 
D.P.’s in a unique sense. Such manifold unhappiness can 
easily undermine. marital content and fidelity. To enter 
upon that lifelong risk is unfair to both parties and may 
involve generations of offspring. Apropos of the black and 
white problem, Booker T. Washington observed: “In all 
things that are purely social, we can be as separate as the 
fingers; yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” 


Legally Dead 


Two Catholics were married at a nuptial Mass; during 
the war, the husband went AWOL; every effort has 
been made to trace him, but without success. When 
he is considered legally dead, may his wife remarry 
in the Church?—s. M., PORTLAND, ME. 


From the sketchy information submitted, not even a worth- 
while opinion could be voiced. A decision as such could be 
rendered only by competent Church authorities. At most, 
we can but outline the norms according to which cases of 
this type are investigated and decided. 

The tenor of the Church’s law is more conservative than 
that of the civil law—a conservatism consistent with the 
Church’s duty to uphold the stability and indissolubility of 
the marriage bond. That a person may be considered 
legally dead according to civil law, requirements differ in 
the various states of the U.S.A. Requirements are reducible 
to the time element—such as an arbitrary designation of a 
seven-year period of disappearance—and to indications either 
positive or negative, during that period, as to a missing 
person's death. The Church disregards the time element 
and insists upon such positive proof as will establish moral 
certainty. 

From the laws of the Church’s Code, basic to this prob- 
lem, the following are quotations in part: The marriage of 
baptized persons is regulated not only by divine but also 
by canonical law, the civil power remaining competent in 
regard to the purely civil effects of marriage. (Canon 1016) 
sefore a marriage is celebrated, it must be ascertained that 
there is no obstacle to its valid and licit celebration. (1019) 
He attempts marriage invalidly who is bound by the bond of 
a previous marriage. (1069) By the ecclesiastical courts, 
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these laws are so interpreted as to maintain due regard for 
marriage as a sacramental contract, to protect the integrity 
of the family, to consider the interests of every individual 
concerned—in this case, the missing spouse, his wife, their 
children; also to obviate further tragedy which, in the 
case of another marriage, might easily involve a wife, two 
husbands, and children by both marriages. 

If, in the case outlined above, the Church were to declare 
the wife free to remarry, that declaration would not be 
based solely upon a decision of the civil law or its findings, 
Nor would the Church act upon the sheer fact that a 
respectable life insurance company had acknowledged the 
petition of # claimant. But the arguments which would 
appeal to the insurance company might be positive rather 
than merely negative, and might be so weighty as to estab- 
lish reasonable certainty. The Church will not accept mere 
probability, but insists only upon reasonable certainty. 

In checking evidence of the death of a long missing per- 
son, meticulous care must be exercised to preclude fraud or 
simple error. Documentary evidence from the records of a 
parish, or a military hospital, or some similar source is 
preferable to oral testimony. Over the years, the Holy 
See has become expert in sifting such evidence and testi- 
mony. Examples in point are the decision of 1898 pertinent 
to Italian soldiers and that of 1910 applied to Russian 
soldiers who had been engaged in the battle of Mukden. 
Undoubtedly, as a consequence of Nazi and Soviet methods 
of dispersion, not to mention the normal casualties of 
World War II, the problem of missing persons is greater 
than ever before. 

In the case under consideration, the missing husband has 
been AWOL. From a combat area, or elsewhere? If from a 
combat area, he may have been wounded, or taken prisoner 
and deported. Aside from the locale of disappearance, he 
may be afflicted with amnesia. Gruesome but only too true— 
it is a known fact that military hospitals are caring for many 
patients who prefer to remain unknown, because of their 
physical or mental condition. Deserters from military duty 
have to conceal their identity, indefinitely: for that very 
reason, mere disappearance would not create a presumption 
of death. 


Back to Normal 


The man I am to marry has “grown away” from the 
Church. He now goes to Mass with me, but has not 
received Confirmation. Will that fact hinder us from 
having a nuptial Mass? Several have said it wouldn't 
matter.—D. W., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To say it wouldn’t matter is both right and wrong. The 
omission of Confirmation prior to matrimony would neither 
invalidate the marriage nor hinder a nuptial Mass. How- 
ever, the incongruity of marrying an unconfirmed Catholic 
should be obvious. Continue to exert your good influence 
until your future husband is back to normal. To be “at 
par” as a Catholic, he should avail himself of the Sacrament 
of Penance and receive the Holy Eucharist—as well as 
Confirmation. A Catholic wife and husband expect to be- 
come mother and father also, and should be as normal 
spiritually as they want their future children to be. 

In reference to the above situation, we quote the 
Church’s Code of Canon Law: Catholics who have not as 
yet received the Sacrament of Confirmation shall receive it 
before being admitted to marriage, if they can possibly do 
so without grave inconvenience. (Canon 1021) In your 
fiance’s case, there is still ample time. If a tardy reception 
of Confirmation would entail too much embarrassment in 
his own locality, arrangements can be made elsewhere. 
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by JERRY COTTER 
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Bethiehem, U.S.A. 


COME TO THE STABLE is a heart-warming, frequently 
amusing motion picture based on an original screenplay by 
Clare Boothe Luce. In chronicling the difficulties encoun- 
tered by an order of French nuns who set out to build a 
hospital in Connecticut, Mrs. Luce -has written a story brim- 
ming with sentiment and sparked by spirituality. It is fre- 
quently powerful in contrasting this spiritual approach to 
life with the materialistic philosophy of the worldings. 

On the debit side, the picture is occasionally coy in its depic- 
tion of the nuns and often the story line is obviously .con- 
trived for comfort. It follows the misadventures and final 
triumph of two Sisters of the “Holy Endeavor Order” who ar- 
tive in Bethlehem, Connecticut from France. They have come 
to found a hospital for children and set up quarters in a stable 
which is occupied by a bewildered lady who paints religious 
pictures. 

Before she, the residents of the county, or the bishop of the 
diocese ‘fully realize what is happening, the two Sisters take 
over. They whiz down Fifth Avenue in a borrowed jeep, send 
for ten other Sisters and their chaplain, secure land and 
financing for their hospital, and make a wordly-wise tunesmith 
se the folly of his stubbornness. As a light-hearted comedy 
his is both amusing and cleverly developed. It would also 
sem to prove the impracticability of being practical. 

Loretta Young and Celeste Holm are starred as pioneering 
tuns, who follow their star to Bethlehem. Miss Young 
is splendid, shading the spiritual and the lighter moments 
with just the proper hues. Miss Holm is merely called upon 
0 look wide-eyed and wondering. She succeeds without any 
apparent effort. 

Elsa Lanchester is fine as the distraught artist who plays 
hostess to a community, and Hugh Marlowe is effective 
a the neighbor who makes the hospital possible by con- 
tributing the final sum needed. Dooley Wilson, Dorothy 
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Elsa Lanchester is surprised by an early morning visit from two 
nuns (Celeste Holm and Loretta Young) in “Come to the Stable” 
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Patrick, Basil Ruysdael, Regis Toomey, and Thomas Gomez 
handle the principal supporting roles with skill. Come to 
the Stable is thoroughly enjoyable—the sort of cinema vig- 
nette the entire family will chuckle over and applaud. More 
than that, it cleverly touches on the tragedy of our times, the 
stubborn blindness of those who could but will not see. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


Ayn Rand’s controversial novel, THE FOUNTAINHEAD, 
comes to the screen in a confused, poorly acted version that 
never quite reaches its audience. Libido, architectural art, 
the power of the press, a plea for the preservation of the 
individual’s right to think for himself and live for himself 
are the tenuous plot threads on which the film is suspended. 
The Rand novel was a study in delusion and the screenplay 
has been shaped in the same depressing pattern. A ponderous 
and long-winded presentation, this offers little to the enter- 
tainment seeker, even less to the discriminating viewer, who 
may well wonder why Hollywood wastes time and money 
on such a story. Gary Cooper, Patricia Neal, Raymond Mas- 
sey, and Kent Smith play the principal roles as if, they too, 
were highly confused by the whole thing. Not recommended. 
(Warner Brothers) 


Red Skelton, Esther Williams, Keenan Wynn, and Ricardo 
Montalban go through familiar Technicolor maneuvers in 
NEPTUNE’S DAUGHTER. Skelton grimaces madly, tries 
to mount a horse with the aid of three people; Esther swims 
gracefully and acts like a window mannequin; Wynn wears 
his pathetic expression as the suitor who loses, and Montal- 
ban spreads his Latin personality quite lavishly whenever 
the camera focuses on him. Designed for the audience in 
search of ribaldry and suggestiveness, this summerweight 
musical is a mixture of broad comedy and the usual romantic 
complications. (M-G-M) 
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Ann Sothern gives runaway Alexander Knox a job in 
her roadhouse restaurant in “The Judge Steps Out” 


* 


The eternal search for treasure supplies the plot motivation 
in THE WALKING HILLS, a suspense-packed melodrama 
photographed in Death Valley. A group of gold-seekers come 
to the desert spot in search of a treasure-laden wagon lost 
beneath the sand dunes a hundred years before. The result- 
ing taut character study and a stunning sandstorm climax 
with superlative camera work used to heighten the effect 
make unusually fine movie melodrama. Adult in tone, there 
wre first-caliber performances by Randolph Scott, Ella Raines, 
\rthur Kennedy, and Edgar Buchanan. (Columbia) 


THE GREAT GATSBY, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s tawdry novel 
of the bootlegging era, has been dusted off for some obscure 
reason and given a second screen treatment. A shallow story 
it best, concentrating on a group of amoral drifters seeking 
1 way out of their futilities and frustrations, this gains 
nothing in its present version. Stilted dialogue, inept direc- 
tion, and generally poor performances add to the monotony. 
\lan Ladd, Betty Field, Ruth Hussey, Barry Sullivan, and 
Macdonald Carey are unsuccessful in their efforts to salvage 
some personal glory from the debris. (Paramount) 


\ pleasant interlude of fun and music, SHAMROCK HILL 
will not win any awards but should prove amusing and 
enjoyable for the youngsters. Though the Gaelic note seems 
a bit forced in the scriptwriter’s striving for whimsy, the 
sprightly performances of Peggy Ryan and Ray McDonald 
-particularly in their musical moments—manage to camou- 
flage the plot lapses satisfactorily. (Eagle-Lion) 


THE GIRL FROM JONES BEACH is a puerile attempt at 
comedy that never succeeds in being more than boring. 
Much of the underlying humor is suggestive and dull despite 
the overworked facial gyrations of Eddie Bracken and _ the 
wooden histrionics of Ronald Reagan. Virginia Mayo, Lois 
Wilson, and Florence Bates seem to wish they were far away 


probably at Jones Beach. So will the audience. (Warner 
Brothers) 


\lexander Knox and Ann Southern make THE JUDGE 
STEPS OUT seem more amusing than it actually is. It con- 
cerns the romantic Odyssey of a middle-aged Boston jurist 
who flees from his routine existence to the questionable 
excitements offered by a cook’s job in a California roadside 
cafe. He imagines himself in love with his boss, pertly por- 
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trayed by Miss Sothern, but common sense prevails and he 
returns home, chastened and content to roam no more, His 
rebellion against a humdrum existence may strike responsive 
chords in many minds, but his honor’s method of remedying 
the situation hardly does credit to a Bostonian, much less a 
judge. A long walk on the Common might have served the 
same purpose and saved the audience considerable time, 
The undemanding adult will find a few scattered laughs, 
but little else in this familiar pantomime. (RKO-Radio) 


REIGN OF TERROR trods a path loved by the saber-and- 
plume readers as it focuses on one phase of the French Reyo- 
lution. Attention is centered on the conflict between the 
moderates of the hour and the fanatics led by Robespierre, 
A parallel between the politically ambitious of our day and 
the dictatorial aims of Robespierre is well drawn, but the 
scenes and sounds of excessive brutality mark this as out of 
bounds for the youngsters. Though not 100 per cent accurate 


D’Aubigny (Robert Cummings) ‘risks his life to ob- 
tain Robespierre’s black book in “Reign of Terror” 


* 


in its historical facts, this spine-tingling melodrama will 
undoubtedly prove acceptable to most mature moviegoers. 
Robert Cummings, Richard Basehart, Richard Hart, Arlene 
Dahl, Jess Barker, and Arnold Moss play their roles in the 
best derring-do tradition. (Eagle-Lion) 


Few movie melodramas can match THE WINDOW for 
thrills, tension that often reaches the snapping point, and 
naturally developed suspense. Produced on a low budget with 
a cast of lesser lights, it zooms right past the more expensive 
pseudo thrillers to the top of the list. Bobby Driscoll is bril- 
liant as a youngster whose vivid imagination has often ‘led 
him into trouble. When he does see a murder committed, 
no one will believe him, and he is sent by his parents to 
apologize to the murderers. An intriguing yarn for those who 
like suspense on the tingling level, this is a masterpiece of 
sustained tension. Barbara Hale, Arthur Kennedy, Ruth 
Roman, and Paul Stewart are forceful and convincing as the 
adults involved in this crisp, dramatic story. It is suitable for 
mystery fans of every age. (RKO-Radio) 


The New Plays 


AT WAR WITH THE ARMY has been transferred to the 
Broadway scene from the Yale Drama School classroom, but 
it fails to earn a passing grade. A rough and rowdy farce 
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farce 








about Army life, it has some hilarious passages in the frenzied 
three acts and will undoubtedly win laughs from ex-Gl’s 
who lived harried hours in similar circumstances. Bawdy, 
hectic, and boisterous, it is based on the false premise that 
sound and fury are adequate substitutes for genuine humor. 
William Lanteau, Tad Mosel, and the others in the cast are 
energetically geared to the machine-gun pace of their assign- 
ments, but the author gives them little of import to do or 
say when the pandemonium subsides. 


The latest edition of the perennially popular Radio City 
ice shows carries on the tradition with a full quota of laughs, 
thrills, and beautiful scenes. HOWDY, MR. ICE OF 1950, 
is less cumbersome than its title, and never dull even though 
its skaters and routines are familiar. Skippy Baxter, Eileen 
Seigh, Cissy Trenholme, and the Three Bruises are the fea- 
tured performers in this cleverly staged spectacle that con- 
tinues to delight the youngsters and keep the oldsters absorbed 
from start to finish. That is much more than can be said for 
many of the highly touted smash hits. 


Summer Playguide 


In answer to many requests for information on plays being 
presented in summer theaters throughout the country, the 
following ratings are reprinted. The list has been compiled 
from reviews appearing in THE Sicn during the past ten 


years. 





Bobby Driscoll’s parents (Barbara Hale and Arthur 
Kennedy) doubt his story of murder, in “The Window” 


* 


FOR THE FAMILY:—Alice in Wonderland; Harriett; Janie; 
Junior Miss; Jennie Kissed Me; Howdy Mr. Ice; Lute 
Song; Me and Molly; Ramshackle Inn; Song of Norway; 
Ten Little Indians; The Patriots; That Winslow Boy. 


FOR ADULTS:—Arsenic and Old Lace; Anthony and Cleo- 
patra; An Inspector Calls; Apple of His Eye; Antigone; 
Bloomer Girl; Blossom Time; Best Foot Forward; Charley’s 
Aunt; Craig’s Wife; Cyrano de Bergerac: Carmen Jones; 
Deep Mrs. Sykes; Embezzled Heaven; Gentleman from 
Athens; Harvey; Henry VIII; In Time to Come; I Remem- 
ber Mama; Jacobowsky and the Colonel; January Thaw; 
Life with Mother; Life with Father; Lady Windermere’s 
Fan; Man and Superman; Minnie and Mr. Williams; Medea; 
Oklahoma; Othello; Power without Glory; Pygmalion; Porgy 
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and Bess; Rebecca; Rosalinda; Spring Again; State of the 
Union; Sing Out Sweet Land; Show Boat; Therese; The 
Heiress; The Cherry Orchard; The Red Mill; The Medium 
and the Telephone; The Glass Menagerie; The Magnificent 
Yankee; The Late George Apley; The Gypsy Lady; Top- 
litzky of Notre Dame; The Corn is Green; Tomorrow the 
World; The Whole World Over; The Vagabond King; Up 
in Central Park; Where’s Charley?; What Every Woman 
Knows; Without Love; Winter’s Tale; Years Ago. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE:—A Bell for Adano; Angel 
Street; Anna Lucasta; Angel in the Wings; Another Part of 
the Forest; Allegro; Annie Get Your Gun; At War with the 
Army; Along Fifth Avenue; As the Girls Go; All for Love; 
All My Sons; Blithe Spirit; Brigadoon; Barretts of Wimpole 
Street; Born Yesterday; Burlesque; Call Me Mister; Com- 
mand Decision; Crime and Punishment; Christopher Blake; 
Carousel; Chocolate Soldier; Claudia; Chicken Every Sun- 
day; Counsellor at Law; Dark Eyes; Dear Ruth; Dieam Girl; 
Damask Cheek; Death of a Salesman; Deep are the Roots; 
Day Before Spring; Division; Edward My Son; Finian’s Rain- 
bow; Eve of St. Mark; Fatal Weakness; Goodbye My Fancy; 
High Button Shoes; He Who Gets Slapped; Hope for the 
Best; Happy Birthday; Joan of Lorraine; Kiss and Tell; 
Inside USA; John Loves Mary; Kiss Me Kate; Love Life; 
Lend an Ear; Light Up the Sky; Little Brown Jug; Laura; 
Let’s Face It; Lovers and Friends; Lady in the Dark; Little 
Foxes; Magdelena; My Sister Eileen; Mermaids Singing; 
Made in Heaven; Make Mine Manhattan; Music in My 
Heart; Over Twenty One; One Touch of Venus; Present 
Laughter: Portrait in Black; Sound of Hunting; Street 
Scene; Sweethearts; Suds in Your Eye; Sons O Fun; Swan 
Song; St. Louis Woman; South Pacific; Two Blind Mice; The 
_Big Knife; The Skin of Our Teeth; The Silver Whistle; The 
Madwoman of Chaillot; The Front Page; The Traitor; The 
Student Prince; The Would-Be Gentleman; The Big Two; 
The Ivy Green; The Hasty Heart; The Two Mrs. Carrolls; 
The Desert Song; The Searching Wind; Three Men on a 
Horse; Three’s a Family; The Watch on the Rhine; They 
Knew What They Wanted; The Stranger; The Wind is 
Ninety; Uncle Harry; Young Man’s Fancy. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE:—A Streetcar Named 
Desire; Anne of the Thousand Days; Are You With It?; 
Another Love Story; Blackouts of 1949; Billion Dollar Baby; 
Beggar’s Holiday; By Jupiter; Clash By Night; Catherine 
Was Great; Come on Up; Diamond Lil; Dark of the Moon; 
Dear Judas; Doughgirls; Early to Bed; Follow the Girls; 
Family Portrait; Foolish Notion; For Love or Money; Good- 
night Ladies; Guest in the House; How I Wonder; In Bed 
We Cry; Johnny 2 x 4; Maid in the Ozarks; Mister Adam; 
Mister Roberts; Mary Had a Little; Native Son; No Exit; 
O Mistress Mine; One Man Show; Pal Joey; Private Lives; 
Red Gloves; Summer and Smoke; Strange Fruit; Sadie 
Thompson; School for Brides; Strange Bedfellows; The 
Dutchess of Malfi; The Cradle Will Rock; Theatre; The 
Perfect Marriage; Trio; The Overtons; The Iceman Cometh; 
Tobacco Road; You Touched Me; Volpone; Voice of the 
Turtle; Wallflower; White Cargo. 


Though most of these plays have not been produced pro- 
fessionally for some years, they are often revived for service 
on the straw-hat circuit. The ratings given are for the orig- 
inal Broadway presentations. In some revivals, local directors 
have been known to add bits of action or dialogue that may 
alter the rating of the play. This is particularly true of the 
musicals, which allow a wider latitude for the insertion of 
objectionable comedy and dance sequences. 
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The war against the 
Church is being waged 
relentlessly in 


Catholic Poland. But 














the Church cannot 
compromise nor appease 
the Communist 


government 


by 
ANN SU CARDWELL 


HILE the Soviet-imposed regime 

in Poland has hitherto been re- 
luctant to undertake an all-out cam- 
paign to destroy the influence of the 
Church, fully aware as the puppets are 
that such action would arouse the nation 
as would nothing else, activities of re- 
cent weeks indicate that the policy of 
continuing friction and of isolated in- 
stances of persecution is to be abandon- 
ed and direct action against the Church 
and the clergy begun on a large scale. 
The pattern offered in Hungary will 
not be followed in Poland. The leading 
figure in the Polish Church, Cardinal 
Adam Sapieha, is universally beloved 
and honored, a recognized patriot, a 
fearless and uncompromising hero. It 
would be an act of the greatest folly to 
attack him. It is possible that accusa- 
tions against the bishops will later on 
lead to the arrest and staged trials of 
certain of their number, but for the 
present, tactics are confined to the 


arrest and trial of parish priests and 
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members of the various religious orders. 

Many parishes are already without 
priests. Some two thousand were killed 
by the Germans, the Soviets are respon- 
sible for the disappearance of others, 
and, as noted above, the arrest of parish 
priests has been going on for some 
time. The number now held is reported 
to be five hundred. 

The charges brought against the ar- 
rested priests all fall under the general 
head of antiregime activities, such as 
conspiring with the underground, giving 
spiritual comfort to members of the 
underground, taking part in ‘economic 
sabotage,” listening to American broad- 
casts, selling on the black market, con- 
ducting antigovernment propaganda 
from the pulpit. More and more priests 
are being brought to trial and the trials 
are always given much press space. All 
result in verdicts of guilty, although 
the testimony on which the prisoner is 
convicted may be palpably false, and 
sentences running into many years in 


Cathedral in Warsaw—people still flock to church 
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prison are meted out. In the case of 
two priests recently tried before a mili- 
tary court, the death sentence was 
given—the first for priests since 1946. 
The gravity of the situation caused 
the Polish Episcopate through Bishop 
Chromanski to turn to the regime with 
a proposal for negotiations between re- 
gime and Church representatives im 
order to reach an amicable accord on 
Church and government relations. In 
reply the puppets’ spokesman, Minister 
of Public Administration Wolski, issued 
an eight-point statement consisting of 
accusations, threats, and demands, and 
not the slightest indication of willing: 
ness to negotiate for agreement on 4 
working policy with the Church. 
The accusations were a repetition of 
the charges brought against the clergy 
on trial. He asserted that “there are 
frequent cases of priests patronizing, 
even collaborating with antistate groups 
which are agents of Anglo-American 
imperialism.” The veiled threats, i 
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some instances not veiled, are more 
significant. It is stated that the govern- 
ment will not tolerate ‘“‘any seditious 
activity.” “Educational institutions of 
religious orders and secular priests 
which comply with demands provided 
for by law and regulations will enjoy 
proper privileges.” Which is saying that 
programs of schools conducted by the 
clergy and religious orders must con- 
form to the rules governing the Com- 
munist-directed state educational system; 
that all teaching, even of religion, must 
adhere to the Communist pattern. As 
for Catholic charitable institutions and 
organizations, they may exist only if the 
state directly controls their activities. 


FURTHER demand made _ in 

Minister Wolski’s statement is 
worthy of attention. He says, “The 
government authorities have no inten- 
tion of interfering either with matters 
concerning worship or with the internal 
affairs of Church administration. How- 
ever, they will demand the regulation 
of the tegal status of the dioceses and 
their boundaries in conformity with the 
new legal order and the state’s bound- 
aries.” That sounds reasonable enough 
on the surface, until it is remembered 
that the regime agreed to the cession 
of Poland’s eastern provinces, nearly 
half of all Poland, to the USSR and that 
the Church does not recognize that 
Soviet theft. But, if the Church agreed 
to the demand made in the above quote, 
it would be recognizing Soviet owner- 
ship of that stolen territory. 

Coincident with the publication of 
the regime’s eight-point answer to Bish- 
op Chromanski, even before the publi- 
cation, as if a spontaneous popular 
reaction to the Bishop’s proposal, the 
anticlergy campaign went into full swing. 
Mass meetings were organized wherever 
group attendance could be compelled, 
and agitators trained for this particular 
service made inflammatory speeches and 
tried to get anticlergy declarations. 
These harangues, which were concoc- 
tions of lies and defamation, were 
quoted in the press as being the “unani- 
mous resolutions of the working 
people,” even declared the expression of 
Catholic attitudes and feeling. 

The following instances serve to il- 
lustrate the nature of the campaign: 

The Physicians’ Association of the 
Warsaw-Bialystok area at its March 24th 
meeting was addressed by Communists 
posing as Catholics, among them a Dr. 
Czyzewicz, who said, “As a_ believing 
Catholic I am of the opinion that in 
accordance with the published govern- 
ment statement we can demand that 
Church authorities take no part in po- 
litical affairs.” In the Lublin area, 
claims the regime press, “even priests 
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Wide World 
Min. Wladyslaw Wolski—away 
with the reactionary clergy 





Wide World 
Polish patriot, Cardinal Sap- 
ieha—no retreat, no surrender 


condemned the clerical reactionaries 
and spoke in favor and appreciation of 
the government’s statement.” In Krak- 
ow, where the Church is very strong, 
workers were not only compelled to 
attend meetings organized in factories 
but paid as for working time. Here 
speakers lauded the freedom guaranteed 
religion by the regime and condemned 
the “reactionary clergy.” A well-known 
atheistic speaker from the Soviet Union 
declared, “I am a believing and practic- 
ing Catholic, but I am against people 
in cassocks who destroy peace and want 


a third world war.” 


In Warsaw an intensive campaign was 
conducted for an entire week. “We 
don’t want to fight the Church,” as- 
serted a high official, “but we cannot 
permit the pulpits to be used as soap- 
boxes and sermons to breathe out hatred 
toward the present state structure.” 
State and city officials of the highest 
rank, heads of state and city organiza- 


tions had to participate in this out- 
pouring of falsehood and vituperation. 
“Let the clergy keep out of national 
matters, let them stop interfering with 
the rebuilding of the country, let them 
work with the entire nation in the 
socialization of Poland, keeping in mind 
the good of the country and not Vatican 
orders,” they shouted. 

Frequent demands were heard at 
these meetings all over Poland for re- 
moval of religious teaching from the 
schools, for suppression of the religious 
press (already restricted), and for a law 
prohibiting the participation of the 
clergy in political and social welfare 
activities. Meetings were practically al- 
ways closed with the cry of “Long live 
peace! Away with the reactionary 
clergy!”—a slogan given by the regime's 
Minister Wolski. 

Education away from the Church is 
naturally an important regime activity. 
For example, the Union of Polish Youth, 
counterpart of the Soviet Komsomol, has 
been instructed to organize so-called 
Sunday universities in factories, first in 
Warsaw, then over other parts of Po- 
land. The subjects, Marxist ideology; 
the length of the courses, four months; 
the teachers, Communist students; at- 
tendance, compulsory. 


N all regime anti-Church propa- 

ganda there is no evidence of in- 
tention to separate Church and state. 
That would permit the Church to act 
independently. What is wanted is com- 
plete regime control.of the Church, in 
short, its sovietization just as all Polish 
life is being sovietized. To achieve that 
end, the traditional Soviet methods are 
being supplemented by attacks on the 
very foundations of religious life by 
demands not for extermination of re- 
ligion but for control of and dictation to 
the Church. 

On April 2nd the Polish Episcopate 
answered the regime’s eight-point state- 
ment with a protest against these “pres- 
sure tactics.” On April 8th the Krakow 
Catholic weekly, Tygodnik Powszechny, 
carried a statement of the Polish hier- 
archy in which the regime statement was 
taken up point by point to show what 
problems raised could be discussed with 
the hierarchy and which would have to 
be taken up with the Vatican. This 
fearless stand of the bishops, led by the 
Primate, was what was expected by the 
Polish people, but it also indicates the 
hopelessness of any betterment of rela- 
tions between the Church and the pup- 
pet government, which will consider 
nothing short of complete subjection of 
the clergy to Communist dictation. 

In Poland the Church has made its 
stand clear. It proposes neither to 
retreat nor surrender. 
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HERE’S Ken, an unpublished 

writer, who claims he eats well on 
one dollar a day in New York; there’s 
sarry, a poet, who keeps warm in winter 
by turning on the oven full in his tene- 
ment walk-up flat; there’s Don, an actor 
who lives with three other actors, all un- 
employed, who contribute five dollars a 
week each toward their communal food 
and live together in a converted ware- 
house; there’s Marie, working eight 
hours a day as a guide in a museum, 
skimping on lunches to buy oils for her 
nightly sessions with her canvas; Sam, 
writing symphonies in his Greenwich 
Village basement. There’s Keith and 
Jane and Johnny and thousands more. 

They have names you’ve never read 
on a book cover, in a magazine, on a 
marquee. They may be the Heming- 
ways, Sheeans, and F. Scott Fitzgeralds, 
the Picassos, the Barrymores, Gershwins, 
and Copelands of the 1950’s—and then 
again they may not. 

They are brave and foolish, young 
and intense, shrewd yet naive. They-are 
in continual revolt against the status 
quo. They abhor commercialism and de- 
cry what it has done to the arts. They 
are well informed and political minded. 
Chey are a little cynical and at times 
a little dumb. They are very poor. They 
are the young artists of America. 

There is no Paris for them this time, 
no idyllic left-bank existence, no Ger- 
trude Stein holding court, no favorable 
franc rate. Though they live in a pat- 
tern of two decades, it has been the 
very recent GI Bill benefits for the most 
part that held them together. Now most 
of that is exhausted. Yet they continue 
to exist somehow on crusts of hope in 
New York, most expensive city in the 
land. In the storm center of 1949 they 
are still as expatriated and inverted as 
their brethren of the 1920's. 

They pride themselves on their inde- 
pendence. Yet, as a group, they think 
strangely alike. They are American-born, 
small-town for the most part, and rebel 
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strongest against the things represented 
by the very way of living in which they 
were raised. Someday, some of them may 
be famous and some of them powerful. 
How do they live, how do they think, 
how do they vote? 

They live for the most part in sections 
of New York that would be termed 
slums in any other city. Greenwich Vil- 
lage, once a quaint, charming place, is 
now only dirty and old. It remains a 
center for the young artist because living 
is cheap and easy. 

Although rents would be cheaper in 
the suburbs, in Brooklyn, Long Island, 
or even Jersey, few of them would con- 
sider living anywhere but in Manhattan. 
They become experts at finding little 
restaurants where the food is plentiful 
and the prices low. They learn to prize 
dinner invitations and cocktail parties. 
Lunches with more successful fellow art- 
ists, with agents, or friends help stretch 
out the expense money. Many of them 
become clever cooks. 

They take a variety of part-time jobs 
in order to earn the minimum essential 
to living. Bob, an actor, who has worked 
only in summer stock, has a job three 





They are brave and foolish... 


evenings a week for a fur cleaning shop. 
He telephones women and asks if they 
have a fur coat they would like cleaned 
or glazed. This is a highly desirable job 
because it leaves daytimes free to make 
the rounds of the casting offices. 
Writers often get typing or reading 
jobs. Some read book manuscripts for 
publishers. Some fortunate few become 
part-time book reviewers. Actors and 
actresses give voice lessons. Undiscovered 
composers give piano lessons. One actor 
may be said to swallow a bitter pill when 
he eats a slice of ham once a week as a 


live commercial for a television program. 
He gets fifteen dollars and the ham. 

Why do they do it? 

Most of them look blankly and ask 
in return: “What else could I do?” 

Unfortunately, the supply of talent 
in New York far exceeds the demand. It 
is estimated, for example, that there are 
fifteen to twenty thousand actors regis. 
tered with Actor’s Equity in New York. 
Yet each season on Broadway only about 
one hundred plays open. These require 
about a thousand actors and actresses, 
More than half of these plays close in 
a week or two. Of the balance fewer 
than a dozen survive the full season. 


ADIO is notoriously closed tight 

against new talent. Television car- 

ries hope but as yet can pay little. Hol- 

lywood is in the midst of an economy 

wave which has thrown many players 
back into the New York market. 

The young writer often feels that 
every other person in America is a poten- 
tial writer and in competition with him. 
He is not far wrong. Anyone and every- 
one writes. The popular magazines re- 
ceive a staggering number of short 
stories a year. The Saturday Evening 
Post alone admits receiving over two 
thousand a week. It purchases four. In 
any given week the total number of short 
stories received by the top ten popular 
magazines exceeds ten thousand. 

Book publishers receive twenty-five 
full-length manuscripts to every one they 
find acceptable. The average first novel 
they publish loses money for them and 
earns nothing for the writer. In recent 
years, due to soaring production costs, 
a book must sell ten thousand copies 
if the publisher is to break even. Today 
book buying is so slack that a book sell- 
ing only 20,000 copies makes the best- 
seller lists. Publishers now have less time 
for the experimental first book, the hon- 
est novel, the slim volume of verse—they 
must concentrate on sure things, book 
club possibilities, potential movie sellers. 

The average young serious writer, 
while envying the eight hundred and 
more dollars stories bring in the slick 
magazines, scorns the lack of honesty, 
the contrived plots, the pat-happy end- 
ings of these stories. Often he turns com- 
pletely around and writes unhappy 
stories that sometimes, but not always, 
find their way into the “little” literary 
magazines which do not pay at all. 

There is another group where the pay 
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Remember the young artist radicals of the 


twenties? Bohemian life may be gone, but there is 


another crop of postwar artists 


by JOHN J. RYAN 





is better, though nothing compared with 
the slicks. This is the quality group 
where the prestige is quite high. There 
is no doubt, by critical standards, that 
some of this fiction, written with honesty 
and fire as a labor of love, counts among 
the best fiction being written in America. 

The one common denominator to all 
young artists is not only the lack of 
economic security but the lack of poten- 
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tial promise of anything better. True, 
the painter could turn toward adver- 
tising; the writer toward slick, women’s 
fiction; a composer to doing dance band 
arrangements; and so on. But there are 
many who do not wish to do so. Today 
in America the problem begins to take 
on new significance. Political signifi- 
cance. 

The trend toward socialism in Amer- 
ica finds few such ardent supporters 
as among the young artist group. In 
their philosophy of rejection of the 
traditional and acceptance of the new 
merely because it is new, many have 
gone even beyond this desire for social- 
ism and embraced the Moscow party 
line. 

Many of them, for example, were 
Henry Wallace followers and voted for 
him in the last election and so admit. 
The others voted for Norman Thomas, 
a “protest,” as some said, against the 
fact that neither major party offered 
what they sought. It is safe to say that 
politically —even if temporarily —the , 
young artist veers left. Being too young 
to remember the Federal Theater and 
the Federal Writers Projects and the 
fiascos they became, he still believes that 
somehow federal subsidy is part of the 
answer to his plight. 
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Most disturbing is the swing toward 
Communism. Scott, as an example, lives 
and breathes the party line, letting it 
color his book that every 
book, fiction or nonfiction, which im- 
plies a criticism of Russia is ridiculed 
and condemned. His friends voice varia- 
tions on a well-known theme. 

Inevitably, throughout these conversa- 
tions with leftist young artists is the 
thread of rejection of traditional con- 
cepts and a powerful desire for personal 
security. Full production and sixty mil- 
lion jobs have little effect on the artist 
except to raise his expenses without in- 
creasing his meager income. He is out- 
side the embrace of unemployment in- 
surance, social security, and other aids. 
He feels he is truly the forgotten man by 
both major parties. The Communists, 
quick to seize on any opportunity, work 
hardest on this type. The sad and im- 
penetrable part of it is how few see what 
they blame on government is blamable 
on their own lack of talent or ambition. 

This carries over into religion, of 
course. Like the rebels of the twenties, 
quick to shake off whatever smacked of 
tradition, they have stopped their reli- 
gious practice. But few of them have 
consciously abandoned religion. They 
merely do not practice it. One actor 
said: “We practice a sort of golden-rule 
religion.” One writer thought seriously 
for a minute and replied, “I suppose 
someday I will join the Catholic Church, 
but by easy stages.” Asked what he 
meant, he said, “Well, work into it by 
joining the Anglican Church first.” 
Some, to be different, have turned to 
Mohammedanism. Few deny religion, 
however, and few claim to be atheists. 
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UCH of this is a matter of being 
different. It is, moreover, a special 
kind of difference, not difference for its 
own sake. Some Midwest students 
started a fad of eating live grasshoppers, 
which is different enough. To the young 
artist, however, this is plebeian and self- 
conscious difference, while his is, he will 
tell you, intellectual. Yet his difference 
is standardized: he dotes on foreign 
films, native American jazz, anything 
European, post-Picasso art, and pre-Bach 
music and anything precious, undiscov- 
ered, and unpopular. 
The young artist is in a stage of devel- 
opment where he seems to have lost all 


the old and good things and found 


nothing to take their place. That is the 
lesson he must learn, and time will be 
the best teacher, as it was to his brethren 
of post-World War I. The danger lies 
in the damage that may be done before 
he learns—and in the continuing work 
of those who will never learn. 

What happens then to the Scotts, 
Bobs, Maries, and the rest? They cannot 
be young artists forever. Obviously, also, 
they can exist on their temporary expe- 
dients only so long when the abused 
stomach and weary body will make its 
voice heard above all else. Some of them, 
and a surprising number, all things con- 
sidered, reach their goals or find some 
perfectly satisfactory compromise. Some 
merely adjust to the fact that this is 
1949, like no other time ever, and they 
just grow up, go to work, and disappear 
into the crowd, content to be spectators. 

Some give it up—and just as well. It 
is cruel but true that some of them just 
do not make the measure. They do not 
have the talent despite all the other in- 
clination, aptitude, affectations, and ap- 
preciations they profess. They blame the 
system, the editors, the critics, big: busi- 
ness, Republicans, democracy — every- 
thing but themselves. 

The young artist, as he emerges from 
his youth, finds his politics changing also 
with his successes or failures; his toler- 
ance broadens and he becomes more 
fully aware of the real meaning of the 
term he so loosely used: “integrity.” For 
the young artist is rarely a true artist. 

It is promising to note what happens 
when one of the more rebellious of the 








...- shrewd yet naive 


young artists finds sudden success. It’s a 
little difficult and embarrassing for him 
to be a revolutionary when his income 
tax reaches four figures, and somehow his 
sentiments are not as strong as when he 
was hungry. The complaining of his 
former comrades sounds a little like sour 
grapes and, finally, when you come right 
down to it, he never really cared any- 
how. Which brings up the question: 

What ever happened to the young 
radicals of the twenties? 
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KMOW What | MOAN? —.wesoeun noone 


HIS is a “man bites dog” kind of 

article. Usually the articles in this 
Mission Department relate the experi- 
ences of the Missionaries in China. I 
am changing all that and relating the 
experiences of a newly returned mis- 
sionary in America. 

After about ten years in China, I had 
thought that America would seem novel 
and that I would notice many changes. 
Strangely, however, I have felt right at 
home ever since stepping off the boat 
at San Francisco. It seems like no time 
at all, and certainly not like ten years, 
since I went through the Golden Gate 
the same way I came in—seasick! No 
doubt there have been many changes in 
those ten years, and I suppose I am 
aware of them, but what has impressed 
me most is the noted improvement in 
the looks of store window dummies and 
the remarkable advance made in mental 
telepathy since I have been away. When 
I left, store window dummies were life- 
less creatures, posed in gawky and un- 
gainly postures, staring through the 

* windows with the glassiest of eyes and 
wearing their clothes like coat hangers. 
Now they don’t look so much like dum- 
mies, have faces full of life and even 
beauty, are posed gracefully and at- 
tractively, and probably deceive the 
ladies into thinking they will look as 
well in the same coats and dresses. 
There is probably some deep signifi- 
cance in this fact—but we must get on 
to mental telepathy! 

Riding the subways around New York 
where private conversations are shouted 
for the interest and sometimes entertain- 
ment of all, I have been amazed at the 
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ability of New Yorkers—particularly 
women—to convey their thoughts and 
feelings to another without the médium 
of words. There’s one magic phrase that 
seems to do the trick and that is: “You 
know what I mean?” And, sure enough, 
the other party always seems to know 
what the speaker means without more 
ado. The talk goes something like this. 
“As I said to my husband, we ought to 
go out more. We never go out any more. 
You know what I mean, Mabel?” And 
Mabel solemnly assures her she knows 
just what she means. Now this knack of 
conveying to people what we mean 
without first having to explain would 
be particularly helpful to Missionaries 
returned from China. Having forgotten 
the trade names of many articles, we 
often have difficulty getting salespeople 
to understand just what we mean. One 
Missionary once desired to purchase a 
Gladstone traveling bag. He walked 
confidently into a store and briskly told 
the salesman: “I want to buy a Bis- 
marck.” The clerk looked shocked and 
horrified, apparently thinking his store 
was being mistaken for a delicatessen. 
It took much explanation and manual 
description to finally convey to the sales- 
man that the priest wanted, not a Bis- 
marck, but a Gladstone. All such situa- 
tions could be avoided if we Mission- 
aries were abreast of this development 
in mental telepathy. You know what I 
mean? 

One scrap of conversation overheard 
in the subway is still puzzling me. It 
took place between a young couple. It 
was spring and their faces were bright 
with love. They were wrapt in each 


other, oblivious of all, but talked above 
the noise of the pounding wheels for 
all to hear. The train had just pulled 
out of Times Square Station with its 
three dimensional signs advertising Life 
Savers, Swift’s ham, and shoe soles. The 
girl commented on the signs: “They 
look like they are three dimensional.” 
“They are three dimensional,” replied 
her escort. ““They are!!!,” she exclaimed, 
with the same breathless rapture as she 
would have sighed “You will?” to the 
promise of her lover that he would get 
her the moon. Apparently there’s more 
implied by words and the lack of them 
than there used to be. Mental telepathy 
it must be. 

One phenomenon that has _ not 
changed is the way drunks gravitate to 
priests in railway club cars. On the 
train ride across the country after land- 
ing, one came to me. I was sitting in 
the club car with another Missionary, 
reading a book, while the latter was 
saying his Breviary. Down at the other 
end of the car was a man in his cups 
who seemed intent on making everyone 
acquainted. He approached a young 
woman and told her a soldier in the 
car was anxious to meet her. Then he 
told the soldier he ought to meet the 
young lady since she was getting off at 
the next stop and he would never see 
her again. The introduction was made 


“just as the train was pulling in to the 


station, and just as the drunk said, the 
acquaintance was short-lived, for the 
girl alighted. 

The inebriated one then looked 
around for more people to introduce, 
and catching the glare of the Roman 
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collars, bore down on us. We continued 
reading, I my book, the other priest his 
Breviary. After elaborate apologies for 
the interruption, our pal introduced 
hiniself as a psychiatrist and abruptly 
asked for my hand, not to shake but to 
read the palm. I let him have my hand 
and he babbled over it for awhile. Ab- 
sorbing all my palm had to tell him, he 
then asked for the hand of my com- 
panion. The latter was anxious to get 
on with his Office, so gave him a fishy 
stare over the rims of his. glasses and 
curtly refused. “Oho!” says the drunk, 
drawing himself up to his full height 
with bristling indignation, “remember 
in the Scriptures where it tells about 
Old Zebedee mending his nets? Well, 
there’s Old Zebedee now, mending his 
nets with his nose in his book.” Rais- 
ing his voice, he then invited all the 
other passengers to behold “Old Zebe- 
dee.” “I need some good done to 
me,” he cried, “but there he sits, mend- 
ing his nets. Old Zebedee, mending 
his nets when he should be out doing 
good!” By this time the rest of the pas- 
sengers were craning their necks to get 
a good look at “Old Zebedee.” This 
herald of the Gospel then decided to 
amble through the train and left me 
with the admonition: “Now don’t you 
go away! I'll be back.” F had no in- 
tention of leaving, anyway, so got on 
with my book. Soon again he returned 
and on seeing me, exclaimed: “Good 
Gosh! I’m meeting you everywhere. 
Where’d you come from?” I let that 
pass, fearing to confuse myself if I tried 
to convince him it was he and ‘not I 
who had been gone. 

Recently I met up with another in- 
teresting character. This was a driver 
on a Brooklyn bus at a time when the 
weather was still chilly. The bus had 
left the terminal and had not gone far 
when this driver began to harangue the 
passengers. He called our attention to 
the fact that there was no heat in the 
bus. Up to then no one had seemed 
to notice this. Then he exhorted us to 
take down the number of his bus: 
“There it is, folks. Right up there,” 
and make a complaint to the City Gov- 
emmment. “Imagine a bus owned by the 
greatest city in the world and no heat 
in it!” he went on. “Do they want every- 
one to catch pneumonia? I told that 
starter about it but he wouldn’t listen. 
But I'll fool him. I won't take on any 
more passengers.” And true enough, he 
didn’t. He stopped only to let passen- 
gers off and this in the middle of the 
block, far enough away from the regular 
stop, so no one could get aboard. We 
dipped along at a good pace. People 
Waiting fos the bus at a corner ahead 
would edge to the curb at our approach, 
fumbling for their fares. The next they 
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knew we were flashing by and into their 
amazed faces were flung the words of 
the driver: “‘No heat in here. You 
would only catch cold.” A young woman 
on our “Express” left her seat and ap- 
proached the driver to ask if the bus 
passed a certain street. His reply was 
heard by all. “The Lord only knows, 
lady. I don’t. There’s all kinds of 
buses in this big city. They go every- 
where. Don’t expect me to know where 
they go!” But this was just what the 
lady had expected him to know, and 
she was so surprised by his answer, she 
could only gasp in consternation: “You 
don’t know!” and meekly returned to her 
seat. Some blocks later, she apparently 
saw the street she wanted, rang the bell, 
and got off. “There, you see! She 
found it all by herself!” sang out our 
eccentric driver, beaming on all, like a 
proud parent over his little one’s latest 
achievement. 




















at ease in 
restaurants because of an incident that 
occurred in one shortly before my de- 
parture for China. I had been out all 
day with Father Quentin Olwell, now 
the Religious Superior in China, on a 
shopping tour in preparation for our 
leaving. We decided to have something 
to eat and Father Quentin led the way 
into one of those places with dim lights, 
upholstered red leather chairs and di- 
vans, and a stern headwaiter putting 
people in their places. The waiter led 
us to table near the wall, a spindly- 
legged affair as were all the tables in 
the room. On one side of the table was 
one of those deep-seating divans, and 
canventional chairs on the other sides. 
At-the next table was a woman with 
pencil and notebook, sipping a glass of 
beer. I chose the divan and sank prac- 
tically to the floor. For some reason, 
that divan was not meant for me and 
both the headwaiter and Father Quen- 
tin motioned me to take one of the 
chairs. I had to give such a spring to 
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get out of the divan that my momen- 
tum carried me over to the next table, 
which I hooked with my hip, uptilting 
it and sending the beer pouring down 
the lady’s stocking. A fine how do you 
do! In fact it was a contretemps! I had 
carefully read through Emily Post be- 
fore Ordination but could not recall 
anything to cover this situation. If I 
had knocked the lady down, I could 
have picked her up, but there seemed 
nothing at all I could do now, as the 
beer poured into her shoe. The head- 
waiter bustled around, told me to be 
seated, that he would take care of every- 
thing. He must have been stumped too, 
for all he did was bring the lady an- 
other beer. During our meal, when- 
ever I caught the eye of the woman, I 
looked mournful and mouthed apol- 
ogies over again. She just glared! 
Father Quentin and I dawdled over 
our meal, hoping she would leave. But 
she waited us out. So we gave up. 

At the door the headwaiter told us 
he was glad I had done it. He said the 
woman came into the place everyday, 
held down a table all afternoon, and 
bought only a ten-cent glass of beer. 
She was probably a writer looking for 
atmosphere. Well, she got atmosphere 
that day—the atmosphere of a brewery! 
Because of this mishap, in réstaurants 
now I am haunted by the fear that I'll 
tip another of those closely packed 
tables. Just the other day, the party at 
the next table was eating meringue pie 
with the meringue riding high. I was 
horribly fascinated by that set-up. How 
easy it would have been to flip that 
table and send the meringue pie spat- 
tering around as in the good old days 
of Mack Sennet. 

After ten years in a pagan country, 
where the thoughts and actions of its 
people are rooted in paganism, one is 
pleasantly surprised and thrilled to see 
throngs going to and from Mass on a 
Sunday morning and to see the num- 
bers at Holy Communion. Not in the 
interior of China would one see such 
a sight. Neither in China would one 
see a community rally its resources and 
manpower, with a reckless disregard 
for cost and effort, to save the life of 
a little child fallen into a well; nor 
another community build a house for 
a little girl heroine who had saved her 
brothers and sisters in a fire; nor a third 
community paint a house for a_para- 
plegic war veteran and his bride. These 
are acts that spring from Christian prin- 
ciples, and it is such things that make 
America great. All the more then does 
China need Missionaries and your 
prayers and assistance to hurry the day 
when China too will have its crowded 
churches dotting the land and its heart- 
ening deeds of Christian charity. 
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Then I said, to myself, 
“Don’t go, Marcia, don’t go” 















Again he beheld the haunting 


beauty of Marcia, whom his love had failed. 


Was it too late for him to make amends? 


by JOHN J. RYAN and RICHARD B. GEHMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


HE DOOR opened and Jimmy, the 

office boy, came in with a foot-high 
stack of photographs. “More entries,” 
he said. “Boy, what a stunt! You're 
really pullin’ °em in, Mr. Rogers!” 

“Yeah,” I said, with about as much 
enthusiasm as a Giant fan has for a 
Dodger victory. ‘Plenty of entries, 
Jimmy, but not a winner in the bunch.” 
I started to leaf through the pile. The 
shots were so much alike that they 
might all have been made of the same 
girl; curly hair, regular features, white 
teeth, and that fake light in the eyes— 
a light put there by a photoflood lamp. 

“With prizes like that, you should 
find someone,” Jimmy said. 

He was right. Pine-Pure Soap and 
Limited Pictures were sponsoring the 
beauty contest of the decade. The 
winner, whoever she was, would get 
everything but the keys to the White 
House. A grand in cash. Two grand in 
endorsement advertising. Two weeks at 
Loew’s State, and a ten-week tour of 
the country. A screen test. The works. 

Thus far, though, the entries hadn't 
turned up a face that would have drawn 
even a half-hearted whistle from the 
judges. I went on turning over the pic- 
tures and was about to throw them in 
the file basket when . . . 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Rogers?” 
Jimmie asked. 

I couldn’t believe my eyes. Maybe my 
hands started to shake a little. 

“You're pale,” Jimmy said, anxiously. 

“Tl be Never mind, Jimmy,” 
I said, trying to keep my voice clear. 
“A little dizzy, that’s all. Better get on 
with sorting the rest of the mail, huh?” 

His face was troubled, but some- 
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how, with that intuition some kids have, 
he understood. “Call me if you want 
anything, Mr. Rogers,” he said, and 
went out. 

I sat staring at the closed door. It 
was a long time before I could trust 
myself to sneak another look at that 
picture. I lighted a cigarette, very 
carefully, shook out the match and 
dropped it in the wastebasket. Then, 
after three or four long, slow pufts, I 
looked. 

It couldn’t be true, but it was. Marcia, 
smiling up at me. Marcia Walker: the 
same black hair, the same deep, danc- 
ing eyes, the same soft mouth, ready 
to open in a smile. There was no doubt 
about it. I stood up, nervously, then sat 
down again. I couldn’t fight the time 
trick; I couldn’t fight the memory 
winds, blowing away the’ mist of twenty 
yeats..... 

It was the end of our Freshman year, 
the last day of school. Nobody could 
have asked for a more perfect ending. 
The sun was streaming in through the 
open windows, and I could hear the 
guys outside, gossiping about their dates 
for the dance. Across the street, some 
of the boys in the frat house were 
tinkering with their old Ford. All 
through my dorm, guys were rushing 
in and out of rooms, borrowing ties and 
socks, displaying the corsages they'd 
‘bought for their girls. I’d just finished 
going over the crease in my tux pants 
for the fifth time. I wanted it to be 
just right; I wanted everything to be 
just right, for Marcia. 

That was when it happened. Beaver 
came rushing down the hall, yelling 
my name. He bounced in and grabbed 





my arm. “Congratulations, Eddie boy!” 
He slapped me on the back. , 

“What's all the fuss?” I asked. I 
don’t know how I knew, but I felt 
vaguely that something was wrong. 

Beaver waved his arm. “It’s Marcia 
—your gal, Marcia! She’s won a con- 
test! Miss America or something—it’s in 
the papers! Hey, aren’t you excited?” 

I wasn’t excited, oddly enough. I 
just stood there, the iron in my hand, 
looking at Beaver, trying to get it 
through my head. I guess I should have 
felt happy, or excited, or something. I 
didn’t. I felt nothing. 

“Somebody sent her picture into the 
contest,” Beaver was babbling. “Some 
of the cats at the sorority say she did it 
herself. Anyway, she won. It’s in the 
papers!” 

No, Marcia hadn’t sent in her pic- 
ture. I had. Maybe I’d done it as a 
joke—maybe I'd done it because I was 
so proud of her, because I wanted to 
prove that she was better than any of 
the rest of them. Well, I'd proved it, 
all right. And now I didn’t know what 
to think. I just stood there, and then 
I started to press my pants again. 

That night, I didn’t feel much like 
taking part in any of the horseplay 
that went on around the dorm. Beaver 
came in and offered me a slug, but I 
thanked him and said no. I got ‘into 
my tux, tied the tie as fast as I could, 
then took the florist’s box off the dresser 
and started walking across the campus 
to Marcia’s sorority house. 


HE June air was pleasant, and the 

trees whispered. I should have felt 
terrific, but I didn’t. I looked at the 
Library and the Chi Phi house, and 
it almost seemed to me that I was 
seeing them for the last time. All I 
could think of was the past year—and 
Marcia. . 

We were. both journalism majors, 
with a long time to go. Time hadn't 
seemed to matter, though. It wasn’t 
as if we'd talked about it; we never 
‘said anything, really. It wasn’t a matter 
of words, or fraternity pins; it was just 
understood that we were a team. And 
in my own young, tongue-tied way, 
I'd loved her from the very first day. 

Thinking about this, I felt a queer 
sensation creeping into me. It was like 
the feeling that goes with graduations— 
only we weren't graduating; it was the 
feeling you get sometimes in a railroad 
station—even when no one you know is 
going away. It’s the feeling you get 
when, somehow, you know that a very 
important part of your life is ending. 

When I reached the sorority house 
and Marcia came down the stairs to 
meet me, I thought I’d never seen any- 
one so beautiful in my life. The white 
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Not A Spendthrift 


> While visiting Scotland, an American noticed 





that one of his fellow passengers hurried from the 
.train at each stop and in a few minutes rushed 
back, panting, and resumed his seat. His curiosity 
aroused, he ventured to approach the Aberdonian 
and ask the reason for his strange behavior. 
“Well,” said the other, “I’m returning from 
London, where I saw a heart specialist. 
me my heart is in very bad condition and that I 


He told 


might drop dead at any time. So I’m just buying 
my ticket from station to station.” 


——Margaret Thomas 





gown, the silver combs set Spanish- 
style in her dark hair, the warm golden 
skin—no wonder she’d won the con- 
test. And then, as I stood there, I had 
that feeling again; I knew that tonight 
was different. 

“Eddie! Oh, Eddie, have you heard?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I heard.” I tried to 
keep the bitterness out of my voice, 
but it didn’t work. I felt suddenly un- 
easy, and I was glad when Beaver drove 
up in his Stutz and we started for the 
dance. 

Everybody had heard about Marcia, 
of course. People stopped to look at 
her, and even the old profs and their 
wives crowded around to congratulate 
her. Guys kept trying to cut in, but 
I managed to keep them away. The 
band was smooth and we danced close, 
every set, the way we'd been dancing 
all year. We didn’t say much—but then, 
we never did. We just knew how things 
were. Then they started to play I'll 
ilways be in Love With You, and a 
fellow got up and sang it through a 
megaphone. The lights went out, and 
they shot a spot on a revolving silver 
chandelier. It kept turning slowly, 
throwing the bluish-silver reflections on 
the floor. Marcia began humming in 
my ear. 

I don’t know what got into me then 
—what shyness grabbed me, making me 
feel that she was suddenly different, 
suddenly unattainable. I relaxed my 
hold on her, a little, and I stumbled. 

“Eddie,” she was saying, her lips 
close to my ear. “Eddie, the telegram 
said that I should leave for New York 
tomorrow. .. .” 

It was a June night, and I suddenly 
got the chills. 

“The prize is a tour, Eddie. On the 
Stage.” 

I began to think of the day I'd mailed 
in that photograph. It seemed like a 
long time ago: a happy time, a simple 
and uncomplicated time. It had no 
relation to this minute. I stopped danc- 
ing, and we walked out on the terrace. 

“A seventeen-week contract, Eddie,” 
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she was saying. “It might mean a chance 
to get into a New York musical, or 
even the talkies.” 

It took three matches to light my 
cigarette. She was standing there, look- 
ing up at me. I know, now, that I should 
have told her then that I loved her. 
Somehow, I knew that I only-had to 
say, “Don’t go, Marcia,” and she would 
have stayed. I knew she wanted me to 
say it; knew she was waiting. But I 
didn’t have the right to. I couldn’t do it 
to her. 

I took her hand for one quick 
moment. “I’m—I’m happy for you, 
Marcia. I'll be rooting for you all the 
way, and I know you'll make it and 
get everything and .. .” ; 

That was all I could say. I turned 
and walked away through that June 
night and left a part of me on the ter- 
race, a part that all these years since 
never replaced. 

Often, since then, I'd tried to pre- 
tend that that was the last time I saw 
her. It was the way I wanted to re- 
member her. I tried to pretend, too, 
that winning that contest had given her 
the success and fame she’d dreamed 
about. I tried to pretend, but I couldn't. 

After that seventeen-week tour, she’d 
just dropped out of sight, like so many 
beauty contest winners. She’d written 
me a couple of times, but I’d never 
answered her letters. I'd half-hoped 
that she would come back to school the 
next year, but I knew well enough 
that her pride wouldn’t allow her. And 
so I'd . . . well, I'd tried to put her 
out of my mind, I guess. The years went 
on and graduation came and _ then, 
later, I went to work. 

It was one night about ten years 
later that it happened. It was a rainy 
night, and I had a layover in Chicago 
on my way to the coast for my first 
big movie publicity job. I'd been walk- 
ing around the Loop, and finally, just 
to kill time, I stopped into one of those 
cheap, second-run movie houses. They 
had an old Chaplin picture I wanted 
to see—and they also had a weary pro- 


cession of ancient acts which they 
defiantly called vaudeville. 

There was a juggler who dropped 
three plates and a knife, and then 
Jaxx and Mrs. Jaxx came on. He was 
an oily-looking guitar player; she was 
a dyed blonde in a sleazy-looking red 
gown. It was too much, and I started 
to walk out. That was when I heard 
the voice. I sat down, hardly able to 
believe it. But it was true. The voice 
couldn't have belonged to anybody else, 
I stayed through to the end of the 
act, then went out and walked around 
in the rain until my train left the next 
morning at eight. I kept thinking of 
the girl I'd held in my arms—and of 
the tired blonde on the stage. I kept 
hearing the orchestra at the dance, 
and the fellow singing through the 
megaphone. I felt sick, and disgusted— 
but, remembering the way I'd been, the 
way I'd been that night when I couldn't 
find the words, most of all, I fel 
guilty. ... 


HE present flowed back. I opened 

my eyes and looked down at 
the desk at that photograph. It was 
the same nose, the same hair, the same 
eyes. Marcia’s daughter, of course. | 
didn’t even have to look at the name 
on the entry blank, but I did. Marcia 
Jackson. But it didn’t look like a girl's 
handwriting: it was the firm, bold hand 
of a young man. I looked at the post- 
mark. Ithaca, New York. Cornell, that 
was. 

All of a sudden, as though it were 
thrown on a screen, I could see the 
whole thing. I could see the text books 
scattered around the room, the banners 
on the walls. I could see the kid care- 
fully slipping the picture out of the 
frame on his dresser. And then, later, 
1 could see him standing there with a 
hot iron in his hand when someone 
came down the hall to tell him that 
his girl had won the contest. 

I didn’t have to study the other 
photographs. I knew the judges and I 
knew the competition. Marcia’s daughter 
would be the winner, all right. When 
he found out, would that crazy Cornell 
kid say the right words? Would he 
say, “Don’t go, Marcia—stay here, 
please. I love you?” 

And then, over the years, that queer 
feeling came back to me, the feeling 
like at a graduation or in a railroad 
station. It stayed with me until I'd 
ripped that lovely picture into a hur 
dred pieces, and thrown them in the 
wastebasket. Then I said, to mysell, 
“Don’t go, Marcia—don’t go.” 

Five minutes later, when Jimmy 
came in with another stack of photo 
graphs, the funny feeling was gone- 
and so was everything else. 
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THE RISE OF RUSSIA IN ASIA 
By David J. Dallin 293 pages. 
Yale University Press. $5.00 

Anyone familiar with 

the six previous books 

by Dr. Dallin’ on 

Soviet foreign policy 

will need no affidavit 

to endorse the present 
work. It is one into 
which a_ prodigious 
amount of scholarship 
has entered. Dr. Dal- 

lin’s thesis is that Russia has pursued a 

consistent strategy both under the czars 

and under the Soviet; that expansion 
in the East has always been a more 
enticing visage than expansion in 

Europe; that close relation between the 

past and the present gives a clue to the 

real estimate of current happenings in 

Asia. 

The present volume is a companion, 
in content chronologically the predeces- 
sor, of Soviet Russia and the Far East, 
which appeared last year. The time 
covered is from the rise of Russia as a 
factor in the Far East in the midtlle of 
the last century down to 1931, the year 
with which Soviet Russia and the Far 
East begins. The same excellent analysis 
marks both volumes. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 





’ 


David Dallin 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS 

By Count Carlo Sforza 165 pages. 

E. P. Dutton Co. $3.00 
The unconquerable 
spirit of Italy is caught 
dramatically in this 
account by Count 
Sforza, who is not only 
Italy’s Foreign Min- 
ister but also a_bril- 
liant representative of 
modern Italian cul- 
ture. He is not con- 
tent with superficial explanations of 
present Italian problems but burrows 
deeply into the Italian tradition to find 
the answers to his questions. The work 
is an outgrowth of a series of lectures 
he gave at the University of California 
during the war: 

Sforza has a clear understanding of 
the meaning of Catholicism to most 
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Italians and how important such men 
as St. Francis of Assisi and Joachim da 
Flora are to the Italian tradition. And 
he appreciates the pride the Italians 
possess for having produced such men 
as Dante and Manzoni, Mazzini and 
Vico. He also demonstrates well the 
importance of the family in Italy and 
how different the Italian family is from 
other European families, not to men- 
tion those of the New World. 

He loves his country very much and 
does not hide his emotion. In fact, he 
admits that he could not possibly write 
“objectively” about Italy. However he 
is critical. For example, he considers 
seriously the dangers that may arise 
from the Italians’ chief faults, namely 
their pride, skepticism, and constant use 
of rhetorical emphasis. And for those 
who supported the cause of Fascism he 
has nothing but scorn. 

The falseness of Italian Fascism “de- 
graded the individual,” he writes. Hence 
the most urgent problem in Italy is the 
moral problem. This will not easily be 
solved except through help—both from 
inside and outside Italy. The Italians 
must use their “inexhaustible springs 
of vitality and youth” to help them 
work out a new way of life. And by 
helping Europe in all possible ways we 
can help the Italians regain their moral 
and physical strength. Sforza is op- 
timistic about the future of Italy and 
gives us good reasons to be so. 

RALPH E. LOMBARDI 


HANDBOOK FOR SPIES 
Alexander Foote. 273 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.00 

This book purports to be the experi- 

ences of an English fellow traveler who 

blundered into work for the Com- 
munists, served the cause in Spain, and 
eventually became a Soviet spy in 

Switzerland during the war. The pub- 

lisher’s blurb on the jacket states that 

this story “could be straight out of E. 

Phillips Oppenheim—except that it is 

true.” Unfortunately for the reader, the 

book".8 tedious. The author is honest 
enough to warn the reader that espion- 
age, unlike fictional representations, is 
usually monotonous drudgery. 
Although most of the book deals with 
known technique, the author does re- 





veal something which, if not greatly 
exaggerated, should infuriate the Ger- 
mans. A contact identified as Selzinger, 
who worked for the Swiss Government, 
offered his information to the Swiss 
Communist network. Spurned at first 
because this mysterious stranger refused 
to reveal his identity to Moscow, his in- 
formation proved to be so accurate and 
important that the Russians finally re- 
lied on his intelligence to plan the 
battles of the Eastern front. The source 
of Selzinger’s information is unknown, 
but obviously it was someone at the 
Germany Army’s H.Q. 

If one is looking for a book that will 
outline the details of how-to build up 
and maintain a spy ring, this book will 
serve as a primer. It has a couple of 
charts and an appendix on enciphering 
code messages. 

The author’s reasons for leaving the 
Communists seem unconvincing. He 
apparently just got tired of it all. 

DOYLE HENNESSY 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
Edited by John A. O’Brien. 248 pages. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. $2.50 

The Road to Damas- 

cus should be one of 

the current best sellers 
in the Catholic field. 

I say this for two rea- 

sons. First, once some- 

5 one is enthused about 

— a particular book he 

. mn is immediately inter- 

J. A. O'Brien ested in the gi wad 
Between the covers of this book, 

Father O’Brien has succeeded in obtain- 

ing the conversion stories of some of the 

most popular authors in Catholic circles, 
such as Evelyn Waugh, Fulton Oursler, 

Gretta Palmer, Clare Boothe Luce, and 

many others. These converts tell their 

stories in their own inimitable way. 

Secondly, a conversion story is always 
interesting to a Catholic, because it is 
an adventure. We are intrigued by the 
various causes that lead one to abandon 
his former beliefs or unbeliefs to em- 
brace the Catholic Faith. 

There are disappointments, however. 
Graham Greene is conspicuously absent. 
Clare Boothe Luce’s story lacks the per- 
sonal element that was present in her 
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**Must Reading... 


a sincere revelation of what religion can mean 
in the lives of everyday men under terrible 


@ The story of a battle of souls and minds in the 
prison camps of Sumatra... by William H. 
McDougall, Jr., the author of Six Bells Off Java. 


@ ‘Dramatic and thought-provoking . . . filled with stories 
of the heroism and sacrifice of priests, doctors and simple 
men, as well as of the disgraceful behavior of deadbeats 
and chiselers. It is written throughout in a spirit of humility 
and humble faith. It packs a wallop...” 

| —Orville Prescott, New York Times 


$3.00 at all bookstores 2 
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McCall articles. Douglas Hyde's and 
Gretta Palmer’s stories are embellish- 
ments of their excellent articles in Tue 
SIGN. 

Despite this, the book has a deep 
spiritual significance. The evident op- 
eration of grace, the seemingly small 
factors that made such lasting impres. 
sions, prove not only a source of edifica- 
tion to the Catholic reader but leave 
him with a greater understanding of the 
problems that confront those who are 
struggling along the road that leads to 
the Eternal City. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


PEACE OR PESTILENCE 

By Theodore Rosebury. 218 pages. 

Whittlesey House. $2.75 

Biological warfare may turn out to 
be the poor man’s atom bomb. For 
here is something which can be even 
a more deadly weapon than the cele- 
brated bomb but at only a tiny fraction 
of the cost in both men and dollars. 
Whereas billions of dollars must-go into 
the manufacture of an atom bomb, ef- 
fective research can be done in BW- 
common name for biological warfare— 
for perhaps hundreds of thousands. of 
dollars or at most millions. 

Dr. Rosebury’s little book is the first 
of its kind to be written for popular 
consumption. Believe me, it’s worth 
reading. When BW is added to the 
atom bomb and the guided missile, one 
wonders if man is not working on an 
almost foolproof method of bringing 
the world to an end; never mind any- 
thing so trivial as merely ending civil- 
ization. BW has a number of particu- 
larly insidious aspects which neither of 
the other weapons possesses. A plague 
could be started by a group of enemy 
agents without our knowing there were 
agents present, let alone who they were. 
With BW a city need not be bombed: 
it could be thoroughly incapacitated 
merely by a sufficiently large number 
of sick people, thus tying up every medi- 
cal and health service in the city as well 
as ruining the industries because of the 
ensuing industrial absenteeism. A well- 
planned BW might never be more than 
suspected. Congress would find it hard 
to declare a state of war between the 
United States and a batch of germs. 

Only when Dr. Rosebury gets away 
from BW does his thesis lose authority. 
His faith in the peaceful motives and 
scientific sincerity of the Soviet Union 
is misplaced, as a perusal of, say, the 
Czechoslovakia “coup” and the Lysenko 
theory of genetics might show. But 
don’t let this deter you from learning 
the facts about BW which Professor 
Rosebury presents in such a lively and 
informative manner. 

JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 
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THE NEXT THING 

By Katherine Burton. 246 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 
“The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up.” 
When, in the last 
stages of this spiritual 
consumption, conver- 
sion had set in and 
Katherine Burton pre- 
sented herself to Mon- 
signor McMahon, who 
had received her into 
the Church, she asked what was the next 
thing she could do, for the Church. She 
knew that “catacombs and lions were 
obviously out,” but surely the Church 
had some great need which she was 
meant to fill. The Monsignor replied: 
“Child, just love the Lord and be quiet 
for a while.” 

Loving the Lord presented no ob- 
stacle. How “quiet” she was you may 
learn for yourself from Mrs. Burton’s 
present book of autobiography and 
reminiscences. For each convert the road 
to Rome is different. In her early years 
in Cleveland she dallied along various 
paths, stopping briefly with Lutherans, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and even 
Roman Catholics. Marriage to Harry 
Burton, editor of McCall’s, brought her 
into the literary world and later to what 
she thought was spiritual haven in the 
Anglo-Catholic Church. As a member of 
the congregation of St. Mary the Virgin 
church, she knew its rector, Dr. Selden 
Delany, who eventually came over to 
Rome, followed soon after by Mrs. 
Burton and many others. 

In addition to the personal story of 
her conversion, Mrs. Burton tells of her 
friendships with many famous and in- 
teresting people and also of the circum- 
stances by which she became a writer of 
popular religious biography. These 
things are all interesting in themselves 
and rewarding to a reader’s attention. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 
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C. S. LEWIS: APOSTLE TO THE 

SKEPTICS 

By Chad Walsh. 176 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
C. §. Lewis: Apostle to the Skeptics is 
in small part a biographic account of 
Clive Staples Lewis, author of, among 
other works, The Screwtape Letters. 
From conversations with Dr. Lewis while 
in England, and from correspondence 
with him, Dr. Chad Walsh hopes he 
has added something, although he fears 
not too much, to the biographical in- 
formation on his subject. The biography 
is sketchy indeed. But biography is not 
the primary purpose of this work. Dr. 
Walsh’s chief concern is with the ideas 
of C. S. Lewis, his presentation of them, 
and the significance of Dr. Lewis’ popu- 
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larity. This can be specified even more, 
for, as Dr. Walsh says, “I am primarily 
concerned with Lewis the theologian, 
philosopher, and creative writer.” 

The result is somewhat disappointing. 
Intellectual fuzziness which Dr. Lewis, 
himself, finds reproachable ‘in many 
Modernists must be attributed to Dr. 
Walsh when he enters the fields of 
theology and philosophy. For example, 
there is the lack of true appreciation 
of what the “perennial philosophy” is, 
and its relationship with Christianity. 
The very loose connotation he fixes to 
the word “orthodox” when he writes 
about religious systems is irritating and 
confusing. 

Where he treats his subject in relation 
to other matters, the reader receives a 
clearer message and a better apprecia- 
tion of a great scholar. Of course, the 
very limitations of this work, due to its 
brevity for one reason, preclude more 
than a hasty appraisal of Dr. Lewis, 
scholar and critic. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


ARABS, OIL AND HISTORY 

By Kermit Roosevelt. 271 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. $3.50 
When Mr. Roosevelt 
writes of the lands of 
the Middle East, he 
writes with authority. 
And if knowledge and 
veracity be the consti- 
tuents of authority, 
then few have a more 
penetrating knowledge 
of these countries, few 
are more objective in presenting facts. 
His method is to give a brief survey 
country by country — from Egypt to 
Turkey, from Palestine to Afghanistan. 
In readable, anecdotal fashion he gives 
a splendid insight into the peoples, the 
topography, the religions, the races. He 
points out the surging nationalism, the 
part oil plays in politics. He gives his 
reaction and estimate of personalities— 
Farouk, Ibn Saud, Abdullah, and the 
others. And his conclusion is that the 
Middle East is one of the most critical 
areas in a troubled world, an area in 
which Russian agents flourish in every 
country. 

Perhaps as good a presentation of the 
Arab case in Palestine as has been pub- 
lished is found here. Mr. Roosevelt says 
there is justice on both sides, but clearly 
he feels the Arabs’ side has received 
scant hearing. 

Ina final chapter, called “A Footnote 
for Americans,” he warns against the 
pitfalls of American policy in the 
Middle East. Particularly does he warn 
against being misled by the word 
“democratic.” And he asks, “Is it 
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BLOUSE RACK 


Keeps your blouses 
fresh and neat. This 
amazing space-saver 
holds six blouses in the 
space of one. Just tilt 
rack and arms swing 
away—making it mar- 
velously easy to hang 
blouses without muss- 
ing. Bright rust-proof 
metal. Plastic tipped 
hangers protect blouse 
shoulders. 

$1.95 plus 25¢ postage 


KEEPS SHIRTS 
NEAT AND 4) 
CLEAN 


Your shirts will ; 
stay dust-free and ~ 
laundry-fresh in this durable plas- 
tic case. Use it at home to store sport, 
dress and everyday shirts. Take it along 
when traveling to protect shirts from grime 
ond wrinkling. Wonderful as a general 
utility case, too. 
$1.00 for 2 Shirt Savers postpaid 
(Each holds 3 shirts for total of 6) 





Automatic NEEDLE THREADER 


Save time and spare your eyes with this amazing 
new automatic needle threader. It threads any 
standard sewing needle and thread. Use it with 
needle type sharps 3/9 and cotton, merce 
nylon or silk thread—sizes 40 to 100. Just press 
button—release—and your needle is threaded. Then 
snip thread on cutting lever. That's all there is 
to operating this wonderfully convenient sewing 
accessory! A thoughtful gift. Comes attractively 
boxed in black and white plastic case. 3” wide, 
3%” long, 3” high. 
$2.95 postpaid 
No C.O.D.'s please. 
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LAY CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 








There is still ample time to try for the 
1949 Bruce fellowships in fiction. Three 
fellowships paying $1800 each are again 
ffered to lay Catholic writers for accept- 
able novels. Date for submission of 
sample chapters and synopsis is Decem- 
ber 1. Write for fellowship rules and 
application blank. 
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IN TRAINING HER CHILD 


Sister Mary, 1.H.M. 
Sister Mary Roberta, O.P. 
Sister Mary Rosary, O.P. 


e An authoritative and effi- 
cient manual, covering all 
the important aspects of the 
training of the pre-school 
child. The methods here em- 
ployed are designed to es- 
tablish in the life of the child 
the fact that Jesus is his 
friend and Our Lady is his 
Mother, so that the develop- 
ment of both supernatural 
and natural moral virtues 
must necessarily follow. 
“The entire work has an 
air of immediate utility and 
common sense that is re- 
freshing.” 

—Catholic School Journal. 


160 pp., $1.75; paperbound, $1.50 
Dept. 4-1174 
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democratic to value a man according to 
his race or religion? That is the basic 
premise upon which the newest so- 
called democracy of the area has been 
founded.” 

For all who would seek a just solution 
to the Middle Eastern problem, Arabs, 
Oil and History will give both back- 
ground knowledge and objective ap- 
praisal. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


LIVING WITH CRISIS 
By Fritz Sternberg. 
John Day Co. 


184 pages. 

$2.50 
Despite its title, this 
book is not intended 
to show you how to 
live with crisis and 
bear it. Its purpose is 
rather to try to under- 
stand the roots of the 
present crisis and to 
indicate a way of get- 
ting through it. The 
analysis of the crisis is predominantly 
economic. By an expert marshalling of 
facts and figures, we are presented with 
a quick, overall view of the strength 
and weakness of the economy in the 
United States, Europe, particularly Ger- 
many, and the Soviet Union. The fac- 
tors of weakness, combined with the 
militant expansion of Soviet Com- 
munism, produce a crisis unique in 
history. 

For a solution of the crisis, Mr. 
Sternberg leaves the realm of fact for 
the world of Socialist opinion. His 
principal recommendation is for the 
United States to use the threat of its 
military power to contain Soviet ex- 
pansion, while leaving Europe free to 
achieve “a Socialist United States of 
Europe. Since no definition is given of 
this “democratic socialist development,” 
there is no telling what it means or 
what groups are its sponsors. From the 
source of some of the quotations given, 
it would appear to be a left-wing So- 
cial Democratic variety. From this book 
it seems that there are only three 
political groupings: Communist, reac- 
tionary Capitalist, and Socialist. There 
are certainly many people in Europe, 
(witness the Christian Democratic 
parties), and in America too, for that 
matter, who know that there are many 
more choices than that. 
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F. Sternberg 
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THE WORLD’S BEST HOPE 
By Francis Biddle. | 175 pages. 
University of Chicago Press.  ° $3.50 

In a series of brief essays, each one 

averaging only about twenty pages in 

length, the former Attorney General 
of the United States presents “A Dis- 
cussion of the Role of the United States 





in the Modern World.” These papers, 
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based on a course of lectures delivered 
at the University of Chicago in 1948, 
contain much that is bound to arouse 


controversy and even violent disagree. 
ment. 


For instance, there are many Ameri- 


cans who will not find themselves able 
to accept Mr. Biddle’s statement that the 
fundamental issue between this country 
and Russia is not ideological but im- 
perialistic. Equally exceptionable to 
some may be the contention that free 
enterprise as an economic system no 
longer actually exists in the United 
States. And his defense of the proposi- 
tion that “Socialism is not Com. 
munism” will probably be both surpris- 
ing and distasteful to a large number 
of readers. 

Yet, every American, regardless of his 
Opposition to some of the author's be- 
liefs, will find others indisputably 
valid. According to Mr. Biddle, the 
most significant factor in modern his- 
tory is the disappearance of Great 
Britain as the “centripetal force” of 
the world and its replacement by the 
United States. He points out the in- 
eresting, but sometimes neglected, fact 
that we have been obliged to burn 
“the last bridge to our own dear Amer- 
ican past” in order to occupy such a 
position, and that nostalgia for this past 
is still strong in numerous American 
hearts. 

The quality of the essays, while 
generally high, is a trifle uneven. Oc. 
casionally they are vague, sometimes 
disconnected, but most often they are 
clear, simple, and admirably written. 
Indeed their author has provided a 
volume small in size but filled to the 
covers with ideas which provoke 
discussion. 

HENRY L. ROFINOT 


THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION 


By Pierre Janelle 397 pages. 
Bruce $4.50 
The Catholic Reformation was no 


frenzied counterattack to win back the 
fragments of Christendom that had been 
hacked off by Lutheran and other rival 
wreckers. 

It was initiated by the Church more 
than half a century before the Protes- 
tant revolt. Like similar attempts in 
previous ages, it encountered strenuous 
opposition from secularist politicians 
who preferred churchmen corrupt 
enough to be compliant. The same 
strategy which prompted the politicians 
to oppose Catholic ecclesiastical reform, 
prompted them later to support the 
Protestant rebels. They desired power 
over the wealth and life of the nation; 
and they could get it either from world- 
ly representatives of the Church, oF 
from usurpers of the authority of the 
Church, who were willing to pay it as the 
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e THE PRIEST Fifty-two stimulating meditations treating of 
the ideals, privileges, obligations, difficulties, 
*Ti- . 
ble AT ys and remedies which the Priest's vocation im- 
the ‘ . 
try plies. The author, following the plan used so 
im PRIE-DIEU see ail 
ri successfully in his earlier work, THY LIGHT 
ree ° ° 
pe ROBERT NASH, S. J. AND THY TRUTH, arranges each meditation 
ted according to the scheme used by St. Ignatius: 
osi- 
om: preparatory prayer, setting, fruit, body of meditation, summary and tessera. 
ris- ° ° ° ° . 
ma: Each meditation, which will occupy one week, is meant to supply thoughts and 
2 principles to help the priest during his morning hour or half hour at his prie-dieu. 
7 This is a book by a priest speaking primarily to his brother-priests and laying 
‘bly 
the definite plans of campaign for their life of daily prayer. It purports merely to 
his- ° ie . . . 
and re-lay the teaching of the Master of the school. It tries to be practical and it 
f . . ee . . 
aa is sometimes outspoken. But so was the divine Master Himself. It is no part of 
Be the author's plan to appear as anything else but an echo of the voice of 
act 
urn Christ. $3.00 
ner- At Your Bookstore 
h a LJ e . 
past THE NEWMAN PRESS, Catholic Publishers, Westminster, Md. 
ican 
te 
hile e World's Most Beloved Painting 
| "Th J || Canceled Stamps 
Oc Now available to everyone in nine 
imes glorious colors on beautiful ten inch Readers are asked to save 
are Chinaware plate. Bordered with deli- their canceled postage stamps 
ten. cate leaf-lace design in pure, 23- for our Chinese Missions. 
a Karat Gold. In the center, in full Please address packages to: 
color, is a faithful reproduction of Da 
be Vinci’s painting, “THE LAST SUP- THE SIGN 
ata: PER.” It is Christendom’s best-loved UNION CITY, N. J. 
painting. ONLY $1.50 plus .50 pack- 
oT ing and postage. SEND NO MON- 
EY. Orders shipped promptly C.O.D. you MAKE $50.00 
N For selling 100 boxes finest religious Catholic 
0 Joun Deat Company. Dept. $ Christmas Cards. Also unexcelled general Christ- 
ages. 124 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. = ad, aa pS 
54.50 Please send me C.O.D.- _Last : F 
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: Curricula: Regents of N. Y. State, Matricula- 
uous THE JESUIT BOARDING COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH tion for Toronto University. Music, Art, Ath- 
cians Offerings: A.B., B.S. and Commerce Degrees Pre-Medica!, Pre-Lega!, Pre-Denta! and Engineering eS ee Pg a cobenion. 
rupt Courses FULLY ACCREDITED 
‘ 700 acre campus, inc'uding lake and 18-ho'e go!f course Mob le, Alabama > 
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SAINT SCHOLASTICA ACADEMY 


Canon City, Colorado 
An Accredited School for Girls 
Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters of Chicago 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Courses—College-Preparatory, Pre-Vocational, Com- 
mercial-Academic, inatiel Uiale; Household Arts. 
Scenery, Climate, and Healthfulness of Location 
Unsurpassed, 


—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
sinorieas SCHOOL — BOYS 
 Norbertine Canon 
unior oan ‘Senior High School “courees 
College Cropnsaten Emphasized. Small Classes. 
Limited Enroliment. All Sports. Gym. 
Fully Aceredited. 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE . 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
A CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR 


B. A DEGREE 
Pre-Professional training for medicine, law and social 
service; courses in education and 
practice teaching 


Ninety Minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 








BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
ry Accredited 
enducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
EGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Musie, Teacher Training. Home Economics, Pre-Nurs- 
ie. or Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Social Service, 
jusines: 
Beautiful campus with sane swimming pool. 


Address: “the. Dean 











Saint Mary-of- the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. ee. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journ: teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful fal bulidiags, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 49 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WGODS. IND. 








ST. VINCENT ACADEMY 
Boarding and Day School 


Intermediate, High School, and Commercial 
Music and Art. Affiliated with the State Board 
and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


Primary, 


Courses. 


Apply to: The Directress 
St. Vincent Academy 
St. Vincent, Kentucky 


St. Joseph’s College 1949 


1809 Emmitsburg, Maryland 
-. degrees. 


Four year course leading to A.B. and B.S. 
Prepares for teaching, technology, home economics, busi- 
ness, dietetics, social work, and journalism; cffers pre- 
medical and pre-nursing courses. 


Conducted by 
The Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul 
Address Registrar 


Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
Medical Technology. Two-Year Terminal 
Courses leading to Associate of Arts Diploma 
are offered in the Lower Division of the College. 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conducted hv the 

Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the ae 

ot Massachusetts to conter 

with the Catholic University of motion, tepiatered by 

the Uarwene ot the State of New York. by ay on 
m oO lleges and New Eng- 








ST. JOSEPH 


Preparatory School 
BOX A 
BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


Apply early as enrollment is limited. 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical. Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29. Md., for catalog. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














ST. JOHN'S PREP. SCHOOL 


Danvers, Mass. 

Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis 
Xavier. Boarding School for Boys Pre- 
paring for College. Fully approved and 
accredited. Grades 9-12. 

Catalogue on request. 


Address: Headmaster 











in 
land ee of Colleges and Secondary Sch 
Resident and non-resident s' 





THE SCHOOL OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
PREPARATORY FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL DIOCESES AND 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose formal prepara- 
tion for the priesthood is wanting or should be 

supplemented. 
Conducted and taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address 
THE REVEREND REGISTRAR 
The School of St. Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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REGIS COLLEGE sissies 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 











ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 
Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimack, Mass. 
Resident and Day School for Girls. Elementary 
and High School Depts. Conducted by Sisters 

of Notre Dame of Namur. 


Address: SISTER SUPERIOR, Academy of Notre 
Dame, Tyngsboro, Mass. 

















Please order your books through Tue Sicn 








price of state support of their usurpa. 
tion. 

Pierre Janelle lucidly traces this 
Catholic Reformation through a diag 
nosis of the illness of the Church and a 
study of the specific treatment of it in 
all its members, to the point where re. 
vitalized Catholicism burst out of the 
old world and began to flood continenis 
to the east and west. 

KEVIN SMITH 


TARGET, YOU 

By Leland Stowe. 297 pages. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00 

Leland Stowe’s interest in world af 
fairs has not waned since he won a 
Pulitzer prize in 1930 for his coverage 
of the Young Reparations Conference 
in Paris. His clipped and graphic style 
makes easier the reading of his sincere 
and knowledgeable analysis of what he 
considers to be America’s present needs 
both for internal politics and external 
peace. 

In straight-from-the-shoulder talking, 
he demonstrates the preponderant in- 
fluence of American economic and po 
litical conditions on world affairs, and 
shows also that events in other coun- 
tries will just as inevitably have their 
repercussions ‘here. He has much to 
say on a variety of subjects, but most 
important for the general reader are 
his views on Fascism and on world 
government. 

It is true, as he says, that courageous 
and loyal American liberals are niore 
essential to the defense of U. S. democ 
racy than ever before, but it is perhaps 
his somewhat leftish views which make 
him overemphasize the threat ol 
Fascism to American democracy, for 
reasons which many readers may not 
find very convincing. 

Mr. Stowe complains that people are 
not bothering enough to learn what 
Fascism is and how it operates, and that 
even Catholics, to whom Pope Pius XI 
clearly pointed out the evils of all forms 
of totalitarianism, are more concerned 
about the dangers of Communism than 
they are about Fascism. Yet most of us 
would agree with him that the extreme 
nationalism, and the anti-Semitic and 
other hatreds, which flourished under 
Fascism must not be allowed to increase 
among us, and many American Cath 
olics are doing their fair share to ovel- 
come these evils. 

As for world government, most of us 
would heartily endorse Stowe’s conclt- 
sion that national sovereignty is i 
capable of creating a permanent pre 
ponderance of armed power in a world 
where the atom bomb is now present. 
and that world government under 
world law is the only sensible way @ 
permanent peace. 

EVA J. ROSS 
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Nineteen Eighty-Four by George Orwell 
@ Mr. Orwell’s satirical fable about the 
Soviet Union, Animal Farm, was widely 
read and admired. His new novel is not 
likely to be so popular, for it is much 
more closely written and not a spur to 
mocking laughter. It is a grim story, 
conducive to nightmares, but few knowl- 
edgeable peopie will deny that, given 
the present state of the world and the 
social and political tendencies of the 
time, it may be prophetic. 

By 1984 the world is divided into 
three identical totalitarian empires: 
Oceania (in which the United States 
and Britain are the chief elements), 
Eurasia, and Eastasia. War never ceases, 
but its purpose is to incite hatred and 
“use up the products of the machine 
without raising the general standard of 
living” rather than to beat an enemy 
or effect conquest. In Oceania a_ s0- 
called Socialist regime is in power. The 
party is absolute and maintains a stifling 
dictatorship. It seeks ‘‘to extinguish once 
and for all the possibility of independ- 
ent thought.” The government is vested 
in four agencies: the Ministry of Peace 
which “concerns itself with war,” the 
Ministry of Truth which propagates 
lies, the Ministry of Plenty which pro- 
motes starvation, and the Ministry of 
Love which tortures people just for 
the sake of torturing. It is the last 
ministry which is most typical, for the 
tegime looks on power as the inflicting 
of pain. “Progress in our world will be 
progress toward more pain,” says one 
of the functionaries. “If you want a 
picture of ‘the future, imagine a boot 
stamping on a human face—forever.” 

The story, in the course of which 
these disclosures are made, concerns 
Winston Smith, a 39-year-old party mem- 
ber, who, at the start, still has some 
recognizably human qualities. How these 
are burned out of him and he is made 
into a despiritualized robot, Mr. Orwell 
shows at length. 

What gives the book a sharp bite and 
makes it haunt one is the fact that the 
author has merely carried out to their 
logical conclusions poisonous ideas now 
increasingly prevalent. It must be re- 
membered, however, that he approaches 
the state and fate of man from the 
theerly natural point of view. This robs 
the tragedy of its terrible significance, 
and it also fails to take into considera- 
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by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


tion the power of God and the power 
of grace. Nonetheless, here, graphically 
and gruesomely depicted, is the not at 
all unlikely result of the secularistic, 
pseudosocialistic welfare state run by 
experts. 

(Harcourt, Brace. $3.00) 


A Summer’s Tale by Gerald Warner Brace 
@ Mr. Brace has devised a fable which 
is pallid and confused. His setting is an 
imaginary island off the coast of Maine 
where, for four hundred years, the in- 
habitants have led a good and happy 
life cut off from the modern world. The 
Marquis family, of French Bourbon 
ancestry, is the dominant element in 
island society. Theodore Marquis has 
brought up his five children according 
to the ideas of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with the result that they are physically 
strong and handsome, as well as “natur- 
ally” (i.e., effortlessly) good. An outsider, 
Anthony Wyatt, comes ashore on the 
island when his boat sinks in its waters. 
The peace and beauty of the place and 
its denizens (save one or two) enchants 
him. But then the United States Navy 
arrives bent on war exercises in which 
the destruction of the island is “essen- 
tial to continuing civilization.” Also 
there is an invasion by American Fas- 
cists. In an effort to save the island, its 
existence and its peril are communicated 
to the mainland; a hullabaloo goes up 
in the press and on the radio, the tiny 
paradise is spared, but a stream of sight- 
seers, newspaper people, photographers, 
and commercial exploiters begins to 
pour in. Anthony marries, and 
away with, June Marquis. 

From first to last, it is difficult to 
determine what Mr. Brace is trying to 
say. As a story, his book is clumsy; as a 
fable, it is cloudy; and as a preachment 
in favor of doing what comes naturally 
it is pretty silly. 

(Norton. $3.00) 


goes 


Cannon Hill by Mary Deasy 


@ In The Hour of Spring Miss Deasy 
gave us an arresting, percipient, and 
professionally finished first novel. Here 
she does not quite follow through. In 
a Middle Western town early in the 
present century is the Cannon House, 
once a jolly inn, now a delapidated 
boarding house run by Rhoda Beau- 


champ. Rhoda's weak brother Virgil is 
married into a coldly acquisitive Ger- 
man family and has one son, Sam. To 
the boarding house comes, among 
others, a hulking miner, Robert Brand, 
and his motherless daughter Bronwen. 
Brand is determined to become a doctor. 
Rhoda touches his life as she does so 
many others in the long span of years 
covered by the novel. She plays a part 
in Virgil’s struggle with his wife and 
in-laws; Sam’s fight to be free of them; 
Brand's attainment of his goal and his 
discredited descent to mere money- 
making; Bronwen’s growth, lier heart- 
breaking first love, and her final attain- 
ment of happiness with Sam. 

This is by no means a mediocre work, 
but is never good enough, probably 
because the author never gets it clearly 
focused. She has a large company of 
characters to deal with; she covers de- 
cades of their lives; and she is concerned 
to show social change. In an ambitious 
project she falls short of complete 
success, 


(Atlantic-Little. Brown. $3.00) 


The Happy Tree by Sheila Kaye-Smith 

@ Miss Kaye-Smith’s scope is more 
modest, her novel more successful. A 
young Sussex farmer, Kemp Silverden, 
lives moodily alone after the death of 
his wife. He falls in love with Alice 
Candelin, wife of a pompous and long- 
windedly dogmatic neighbor. When that 
neighbor leaves for several days, Silver- 
den finds that Alice reciprocates his 
feeling. An accident and a series of 
heavy snows keep her at his house. He 
expects that, thus brought together, they 
will have an interlude of perfect hap- 
piness. But serious and divisive differ- 
ences between them come to light, one 
by one. On Candelin’s return, Silverden 
is wholly disillusioned about Alice. He 
turns to Rose Artlett whom the country 
folk have all along thought he would 
marry. 

Without a word of moralizing, Miss 
Kaye-Smith shows how foolish an adult- 
erous infatuation is. She also shows 
what an exclusive bond exists and holds 
fast even in a none-too-happy marriage. 
Perhaps her narrative is so quiet and 
unaccented as to prevent its being first- 
rate and scoring its points decisively. 
But there is wisdom here, and it is 
presented skillfully. 

(Harper. $3.00) 


The Track of the Cat 

by Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
@ In a remote and lonely Nevada 
Valley, about 1900, the Bridges family 
is snowed in on their rather poor 
ranch. The mother is a bitter religious 
fanatic. The father is a proud and 
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ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS stciicay 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music. 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher 
Training; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 
Courses; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Courses; Two year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 





COLLEGE 
OF 


SAINT TERESA WINONA, 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York Board 
of Regents. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Holds Membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 











STAR OF THE SEA ACADEMY 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Elementary and 
High School. Fully Accredited. 
: Affiliated with Catholic University. Extra-curricular 
Activities. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of New Jersey 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affili- 
ated with the State University. Grades 4 
through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
maica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


School Session 10:10 a. m.—3:40 p. m. 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 














Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 
tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 








MT. ST. DOMINIC ACADEMY 


Country resident and day school for girls. Lower 
school, grades 1-8, H.S. 1-4. College Prep. and 
General Courses. Extensive extracurricular pro- 
gram. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
70 min. by bus from New York City. 

Address: Sister Directress 
Caldwell, N. J. 





Caldwell 3-3660 





Accelerated Latin course to complete 
or refresh previous high school train- 
ing. Ages 16-23. Home and foreign 
missions. 
DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 
St. Joseph’s Mission Seminary 
Bordentown, N. J. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College, Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

College of Pharmacy. 

School of Business. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 5-AUGUST 12, 1949 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
City Hall Division 

School of Law. 

School of Business. 

School of Education. 

School of Adult Education. 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

School of Social Service. 
Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
Hall; Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy 
Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary’s Hall. 

Catalogues of Each Department Sent on 

Request 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New Cork City 











Country school for girls, 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including al! sports. Character 
avuidance, social training, health care, Individual attention. 


Phone Tuxedo 230 


VINCENT 


College Preparatory and 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 














Mount St. 

Offers A.B. and B.S. ——, 
euiee 

Hudson River 





COLLEGE oF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Vincent-on-Hudson, New 
“wes is SISTERS orf CHARITY 


Pa SS. ¥. 





Liberal 
redited by the Association of Pom Rocce 


Address Secretary 


ion, and Teacher Training. 
One half hour from 
Central Station 
New York City 


garrulous drunkard. The eldest sop, 
Arthur, is a mild man, searching the 
meaning of existence. Curt, the next 
son, is ruthlessly ambitious to make 
money, a sensualist scornful of the weak 
and perfectly sure of himself. The third 
son, Harold, is, at 20, more like Arthur 
than Curt. His fiancée, Gwen Williams, 
is visiting the ranch. Curt makes insult. 
ing advances; Mrs. Bridges scorns her 
as indecent; Mr. Bridges affronts her 
with the liquored filth that he spews 
at her. 

A panther is killing the stock whole. 
sale. To Joe Sam, an aged Indian handy. 
man, the panther is a symbol of im. 
memorial and vicious evil. To Curt it 
is no more than a costly nuisance that 
must be eliminated. The hunting of the 
panther and the conflict in the ranch 
house are interwoven, with mystical 
overtones, in a story sometimes thrilling. 
ly taut and incisive, sometimes maun. 
dering. There is one brilliantly done 
section of considerable length which 
deals with Curt’s hunting, and _ being 
hunted by, the panther through wild 
country during a blizzard. Other epi- 
sodes are of almost equal impact. But 
the book as a whole would be much 
the better for drastic editing and clari- 
fication. 


(Random House. $3.50) 


Beulah Land by H. L. Davis 


@ The historical novel has come into 
bad odor because of the sloppy, sense 
tional misuse of the genre by glib hacks 
eager for quick and sizable monetary 
return. Readers are now fed up on the 
hacks’ trash, and honest, craftsmanly 
historical novels will probably suffer 
thereby. Mr. Davis’ admirably written 
book is in the latter category. It traces 
the laborious course of a_half-Indian 
girl, Ruhama Warne, from North Caro- 
lina to Oregon in the years just before 
and just after the Civil War. Her path 
is by no means direct. It traces her far 
down the Mississippi for a stay at 
Natchez. It involves her with a variety 
of colorful characters. It leads to het 
marrying the wrong man out of pique, 
then to a few good years with the 
right man after her first husband's 
death. It develops in her an understand: 
ing of life and fortitude to meet its 
trials and sorrows. 

Mr. Davis’s people are authentic and 
intricate human beings. His elaborate 
narrative is believable, interesting, and 
dexterously sustained. His descriptions 
are vivid. He makes one a direct pattt 
cipant in the long, and often dreadful, 
trek across the country, a witness of 
history in the making, and a sharer im 
the lives of intrepid people caught up 
in great events. 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


(Morrow. $3.00) 
THE SIGN 
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THE ALIEN CORN 
(Continued from Page 1?) 


about it, only St. John was a stripling 
youth among that early band. Even 
Aquinas (and don’t believe him when 
he calls his stuff “rubbish’’) claims that 
we will all be around thirty-three years 


old in Heaven. He talks as if thirty- 
three, not eighteen, is rather a decent 
—even a heavenly — age for one’s 
Eternity. 


But, as a sop to the Youth Movement, 
may I ask who is to produce and rear 
your Catholic Actionists if not the 
adults? With 100,000 new converts with 
the last statistics, maybe the Church 
shouldn’t overlook their importance as 
mamas and papas. The mamas and 
papas set the pace. You want more half- 
breeds, maybe? 

Strangely enough, converts are great 
convert-makers. Not that they neces- 
sarily know what they’re talking about 
but . well, they’ve got that sym- 
pathetic touch, see? They, too, in Sun- 
day School used to sing “Jesus Wants 
Me For A Sunbeam” and “Brighten 
The Corner Where You Are,” and these 
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e Failure: The path of least per- 
sistence. 
—EVENING HERALD 


e Tact: The knack of making a 
point without making an enemy. 


—IRISH DIGEST 
@ Tombstone: The only thing that 
has a good word for a fellow when 
he’s down. 


PIII III IOI II IOI 


nostalgic connections form a firm base 
for higher apologetics. Of course, if 
the converts only knew what they were 
talking about, the apologetics could be 
a little higher. 

I would also like to point out (even 
though I’m beginning to feel like a 
bird dog by now) that, in Catholic 
writing, it’s the converts who overrun 
the field. This would almost seem to 
indicate that the convert, like the goose 
that laid the golden egg, is worth fat- 
tening and grooming . . . to safeguard 
the interests of Mother Church, if 
nothing else. 

The Church should squarely face the 
fact that every convert who can push a 
pencil around is going to break into 
print, sooner or later, to defend the 
Faith and restore all things in Christ. 
Like death and taxes, nothing can be 
done about this. It’s just something to 
be faced with fortitude. 

Obviously, this yen to edify the world 
is a case of fools rushing in where 
angels fear to tread, but if the angels 
are just going to sit back and let the 
fools take over, they have only them- 
selves to blame. 


July, 1949 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 

Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 

Address Directress 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College Preparatory courses and Seventh and 
Eighth Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Complete athletic program and Pfacilities. Ac: 
credited. 
Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 





MT. ASSUMPTION 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 
sows BOARDING souecs 


ew York State Reger 


Academic, C setee by Junior on 1 Senior High 
Schools 
Moder. ate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
‘ew York References Gladly Given 
Direct Railroad and Bus Lines 
For Catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 


Newburgh, New York 
stresses character, health, spiritual and men- 
tal development. Art, music, athletics. 
State chartered Accredited 
Grades first to twelfth 
Sisters of St. Dominic Newburgh 800 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepara- 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior R.O.T.C. 
Beautiful 1 Ltd acre campus with all athletic facili- 
ties. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX 8, OAKDALE, L. I., N. Y. 














THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALSANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 











URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middletown, Orange County, N. Y. 


Chartered by New York State Regents 
High Schoo! Department 


BOARDERS AND DAY STUDENTS 


Courses: College Preparatory, General Academic, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 
DISTINCTIVE --- ACCREDITED 


JUNIOR COLLEGE -- HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 





Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics 
Co!lege Preparatory and Terminal! Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 














College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Beautifully posted near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A. BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 

B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. ‘Joseph, Ohio 








Immaculate Heart Academy 
Fountain Springs, Ashland, Pa. 


A SELECT ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
For Catalogue, address Sister Secretary 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. National and Regional 
Accreditation. 
Courses leading to the degrees: A. B.; B. S. in 
Home Economics; B. S. in Business; B. M.; Pre- 
Medical; Pre-Legal; Teacher Training Courses. 
CATALOG AND VIEW BOOK 
ON REQUEST 
Address: 
REGISTRAR, IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Immaculata, Penna. 


Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 
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Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Classes limited to 15 students; modern 
educational facilities. Fully accredited 
college preparatory course. Unique edu- 
cational, cultural, physical education and 
recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 
home atmosphere; 133-acre campus. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 











Headmaster 








and Social Service. 








SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Teacher Education. 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Condneted_ by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of P 


sylvania with power to confer 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven — — Philadelphia 
n the Main Line of the P. 


Degrees in Arts, 











SCRANTON, 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law. 
M Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Eco- 
. Dietetics, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, 
g, Social Service, Clinical Psychology. Special 
Liturgical Music for Organists and € hoir- 
upervisor’s course in Music and Art. Reg 
Abe for teacher’s license by N. Y. Board of Ite- 
Address Registrar, Box S 














Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious C of Mi y Sisters, 

Trained Catechists ae Professional Social 

Workers; Central Mission House: 328 West 7Ist 

Street, New York City. 

NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for information and Free Literature. 

















MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to juin their 
ranks are invited to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 


Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring tc devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Write to 


MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 











MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 





High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Princeton, N. J., offer to young women interested in the 
religious life many types of activities—charitable works 
in home and foreign missions, educational work of all 
types, primary, industrial, commercial, high schools, 
teacher training, music, art, nursing, dentistry, and 
domestic economy. 
Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 


Have YOU a 
MISSIONARY Vocation? 








And do you want to be sure of working right in 
the missions? 

Then why not write for information about entering 
our novitiate here for native and American candi- 


dates? 
REV. SISTER SUPERIOR 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
Novitiate Nazareth 
Punta Gorda, British Honduras, C. A. 








Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary 

A cloistered, contemplative Community, the mem- 
bers of which are devoted to the perpetual recitation 
of the Most Holy Rosary. The Divine Office is also 
chanted chorally. Candidates between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty may apply. 

For further information write to: 
Reverend Mother Prioress, 
Dominican Sisters of the Perpetua! Rosary, 
South Enola (near Harrisburg), Penna. 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals at home and abrood, may write tor 
information to Mother Prioress of the Mission- 
ory Benedictine Sisters, Immaculata Convent, 
Norfolk, Nebraska. 
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The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, do- 
mestic workers, teachers, nurses. Young women 
between the ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, 
average intelligence, good character and generous 
heart are qualified to fill this need. If interested 


apply to 
REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va 








THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
OF OREGON 


invite generous young ladies between the ages of 
16 and 30 years to con-ecrate their lives to Christ's 
little ones by teaching or domestic work in parochia} 
shools and orphanages as well as home missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother Superior 
Beaverton, Oregon 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to tne care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the 
teaching of youth. The Community enjoys the 
privilege of Facpeveal Adoration, combining the 
active and contemplative life. 








Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
is offered by the Sisters of the Good age og Wheeling, West Virginia. These Sisters dedicate 


epherd, labor for the rehabilitation of 


, and for the intellectual and moral formation of the children 
good character and family are welcome to spend some days 
at the Monastery to observe the life a and seek light on their vocation. Write to Mother 
Mary of St. Caecilia, 141 Edgington Lane, Wheel 


Va. 














“Employers Point the Way” 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I appreciated Mr. Riesel’s article in the 
April issue of Tue Sicn. Everything that 
is done to demonstrate to the general 
reader the real concern of intelligent busi- 
nessmen in the welfare of their employees 
counts as a blow to the Communist myth. 

James H. McGraw, Jr. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


A Reader Disagrees 
Epitrors OF THE SIGN: 

I regret to say that I differ quite a bit 
on your thoughts about the labor laws. I 
believe labor should get a good break but 
not a strangle hold on the nation. 

E. A. Donuerty 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 


The Forty-Ninth State 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

All of us who have worked long and 
diligently to make this Territory the forty- 
ninth state join in thanking Tue Sien for 
its stand—a stand that is entirely logical 
as well as friendly to Hawaii. 

Rirey H. Aven, Editor 
Honolulu Star Bulletin 
Honolulu, Hawaii 





“Children of Peace” 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

It did my soul good and kept awake the 
flicker of confidence in the eventual effec- 
tive Christian insistence on truth and 
justice in international matters when I 
read “Children of Peace” in the March 
of how the Potsdam Agreement 
“created twelve to fifteen million DP’s.” 

A. J. App, Px.D. 


issue, 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Heatth Insurance 

Tue Sicn’s editorial discussion of s0- 
cialized medicine and health insurance was 
the clearest explanation of the subject that 
I have head. It was not opinionated like 
many articles written on the problem in 
other publications. 

Caror ENNIS 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


“Czecho-Slovak Council” 
Epitrors oF THE SIGN: 

In your April issue you published 4 
picture of a “group of exiles who formed 
a council for a free Czecho-Slovakia.” 
These men-—Zenkl, Ripka, Lettrich, Slavik, 
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Prochadzka, etc.—are not the men either 
the Slovaks or the Czechs associate with 
freedom. They are opportunists par ex- 
cellence, and the picture is a boost for 
their anti-Catholic policies. 

Stster M. GasriEL 
Jednota Home 
Middletown, Pa. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the April issue of Tue Sicn, by print- 
ing the caption of “The Free Czecho- 
Slovak Council,” aren’t you unwittingly 
propagating the cause of a clique of Com- 
munist collaborators who so style them- 
selves? 

Tuomas Duris, S.J. 
Milford, Ohio 


Editor’s Note: Even the devil can quote 
Scripture. And if we praise what the devil 
quotes, we are praising Scripture, not the 
devil. 


May Cover 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

This little note is to thank you for the 
picture and verse which appeared on the 
May cover of THE Sicn. 

Often have we heard that song “Lovely 
Lady Dressed in Blue” floating down the 
stairwell at our house. Maybe the harmony 
isn’t all that it might be, but when four 
little voices sing it only a cranky-boots 
would bother about harmony, rhythm, and 
such stuff. 

Joun W. WuitTLe 
Covington, Ky. 


Catholie Book Stores 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I have just finished reading the story in 
the May issue, of Mrs. Bentley’s shop in 
Queens. It is a wonderful work as my sister 
and myself have just opened a shop in 
Hackensack similiar to Mrs. Bentley’s. 

Rose V. SEIFERT 
Dumont, N. J. 


Palestine Question 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

In the May issue there was the follow- 
ing: “Poles and Hungarians and Germans 
and other assorted Europeans, all of Jew- 
ish ancestry .’ They are not Poles, 
Hungarians, etc. of Jewish ancestry, but 
Jews themselves—professed Jews by race, 
religion, or both. 

As Jews, the descendants of the Jews who 
as a nation came from Palestine unwilling- 
ly and never relinquished their claim to 
their land, they still claim Palestine. 

True, they are taking the land by force, 
but that is how it was taken from them. 
They are only taking by force what was 
taken from them by force. 

Sam KapisH 
Framingham, Mass. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

The editorial in the May issue on anti- 
Semitism was superb. It is hard to under- 
stand the silence of the secular press on 
the outrageous instance of anti-Semitism 
in Palestine. 

(Rev.) WALTER Su.tivan, C.S.P. 
Detroit, Mich. 


July. 1949 





IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 


“If thou wilt be perfect’ .. . Come, follow Francis of 

Assisi in building up Christ's * Spiritual Edifice—not for 

time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 


information 
The "Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. &. F., 
Francisean vent, 

725 Ellerslie Avenue, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


ow 
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The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 
HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through exercising 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to 
REVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR 
6611 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother yop 
can do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer 
and work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. 

We are interested in all young men who feel they have 
a vocation regardless of age or education. 


Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savior, 








St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 
F R A a ( | 5 ( A Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 

Rev. Brother Superior 

St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 
























New Britain and other South Sea 


8th Graders 
High School Students 





THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
Islands). 
— APPLY TODAY — 
College and University 
Students 

for Minor Seminary for Clerical Novitiate all Trades for Lay 

and Major Seminary Brothers’ Novitiate 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 











Lack of funds no obstacle. 


Office Workers, 
Mechanics, Farmers 








THE STIGMATINE PRIESTS 
AND BROTHERS 


Training for parish work— —teaching—preaching 
—foreign and domestic missions. Young men in 
High School or Junior College may apply. Special 
Latin courses. 

Write — Visit — Phone 


REV. JOHN GOLDEN, C.P.S. 


554 Lexington Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 
Waltham 5-1342 


The Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


offer an opportunity to young Americans desirous of 
consecrating themselves to Almighty God in the Re- 
ligious Life, to be of very valuable service to the 
Church and society, b this Order em- 
braces every form of Catholic Action. 7 
may be obtained from Rev. Bro. te 0.8.J.D., 

the Monastery of St. John of God 025 West anes 
Boulevard, Los Anoeles 7, Calif con In the East: 
Rev. Bro. Enda, 0.S.J.D., Hammond Hall, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 











—SONS OF THE SACRED HEART— 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions? 
—We offer this opportunity to the boys of high school and college age, to 
the more advanced students, 
studies required for lay brothers—Lack of funds no obstacle—For informa- 
tion and literature write to: 


RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 
CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 


to seminarians and to priests.—No special 





BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 
The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 
Boys who have finished grammar school or 

higher grades may apply to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our Lady 

Holy Hit P. 0., Hubertus, Wisconsin — 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
wall be given consideration. 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow the's Divine Mas- 


ter and interested in boarding »ol work or 
the rehabilitation of problem b .: can obtain 
more information by writi to: Rev. Brother 


Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
Eighth grace graduates are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 














The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for underprivi- 
leged boys, foreign missions; office work, trades, etc, 
— for illustrated booklet, “‘Holy Cross Brothers. 
e8 


BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Vaiatic, New Vork 








Benedictine Missionaries 


Young men and boys desiring to serve 
Christ as monks and missionary priests in 
the Order of St. Benedict are invited to 
write. Accelerated Latin Course for older 
students. 

mm FATHER RECTOR 

Benedictine Mission Seminary 
St.“Paul’s Abbey, Newton, NJ J. 














God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS' POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 





THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 

MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to devote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, “Glennondale,” Clayton, Mo. 
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PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 





Living Members share in Holy Mass 
every day, and in fifteen High 
Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy 
Mass every day, and fifteen High 
Masses during the year; also special 
Masses and Prayers monthly and 
during the Octave of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in 
every Passionist Monastery for all 
our Living and Deceased Associates. 


Annual Membership—$1.00 


(For each name enrolled) 


P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $ 


Please enroll as a Passionist Associate. 
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“The Tilt of the Head” 


Epitrors or THE SIGN: 

“The Tilt of the Head” in the May 
issue is superb. Congratulations to Father 
Ingelsby. Often have I heard arguments 
about which foot was crossed over the 
other and which way the head tilted, etc. 
I was happy to read his clear exposition. 

(Mrs.) KATHLEEN RoBERTS 
Cheshire, England 


“The Sign’ in France 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Tue Sicn is a newcomer in our school 
this year, but it has already won the fav- 
orable opinion of the entire personnel. 

Sister M. Rita, I.H.M. 
Le Calvaire College 
Finistere, France 


Compulsory Medical 
Ansurance 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

There is something to be said for both 
sides of the medical insurance question; 
and I think you suggested this fairly in 
your April comment. 

The doctors apparently have an honest 
gripe against the Administration’s program. 
But, up to the present, their spokesmen 
have not helped them much. They make 
the claim that government-sponsored in- 
surance will lead to inferior medical serv- 
ice. But they leave the public to suspect 
that this will happen because the doctors, 
out of resentment, will go on a slow-down 
strike to sabotage the program. If the 
inferior medical service is to be explained 
by the fact that there will be many more 
cases to be treated, then there must be 
genuine need of such insurance to put 
treatment within the reach of these people. 
That is an argument for government-spon- 
sored insurance. It is not an argument for 
the AMA position. 

I am not impressed with the claim that 
the increase in cases will come from 
people who have no pathology or who are 
looking for luxury treatment. If they are 
going to take up needless time, any doctor 
should be able to shake them off and give 
his time to those who need him. 

The AMA may be right, for all I know. 
But it certainly has not looked right in its 
publicity. Some of its publicity has been 
downright corny. It has been ranting 
propaganda instead of a convincing ex- 
planation of the justice of its position. 

J. G. Bryan 
Hartford, Conn. 


St. Patrick, Missouri 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I was very much interested in your 
article on St. Patrick, Missouri, which ap- 
peared in your March issue, and especially 
in relation to the post office there. 

I wonder if your readers would like to 
know just how it came about that this 


name was chosen. The Reverend Father - 


Eugene Coyle, who was pastor of our 
church here in Kirkwood, was formerly 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church and he told 
me the reason. In the early days the 
people there wanted a post office. They 











chose a name and sent it to the Depart. 
ment, which promptly rejected it as being 
a duplicate of another post office. 

They came to see Father Coyle and 
asked him what to do for a name that 
would be accepted. He said to call it §¢. 
Patrick, and this name was sent in and 
promptly accepted. 


W. J. Lee 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


A Discovery 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am an airplane mechanic at Offutt 
Field, Omaha, Nebraska, and, while work- 
ing on a plane recently, I came upon a 
magazine THE SiGN—and found it to be the 
most interesting Catholic literature that | 
have read. 

As I have been taking instructions in the 
Catholic Faith for some time, I was more 
than interested. I am now a subscriber. 

WAYNE E. DANgs 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Plaudits from India 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

You cannot realize how much I appreciate - 
Tue Sicn. Really, it is one of the most erudite 
and informative magazines. The literary con- 
tributions are of a very high standard. In India, 
there is not a single magazine that equals Tue 
Sicx. I pass on the magazine after perusal, 
and it passes through many hands before it 
comes to me. A _ second or third reading, 
after a couple of weeks, does not lose its origi- 
nal flavor. 

(Rev.) A. Martuias 
British India 


“Sign-Quiz’’ for Schools 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations are in order. Your new 
feature, “Sign-Quiz,” should help con- 
siderably in spreading the truth and in 
particular Catholic truths. 

Rev. OLIver BLANCHETTE, A.A. 
Assumption College 
Worcester, Mass. 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

The new “Sign-Quiz” is an excellent 
supplement to your publication—certainly 
an asset to the utilization of THE Sicn in 
the classroom. Heretofore I have been 
formulating a series of questions to be used 
in conjunction with THE SIGN so appre- 
ciate very much the timesaving accommo- 
dation of having quiz questions furnished. 

Sister Mary Cect1, B.V.M. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Epirors oF Tue SIGN: 

This month’s “Sign-Quiz” is so much 
improved that I wish you to send 120 
more copies as soon as possible—that is, 
twelve sets. One Teacher’s Copy with the 
answers and ten Student Question sheets. © 

BrotHer E tas, C.F.X. 
Xaverian Brothers 
Worcester, Mass. 


Editor’s Note: Teachers, students, or any- 
one else interested may obtain a sample 
copy of the “Sign-Quiz” by writing 
Tue Sicn, Promotion Dept., Union City, 
N. J. 
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E An offering of FIFTY CENTS to the Passionist 
Missionaries in China brings to your home this 
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BENEFITS 
oil Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 
Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited 
7 by the entire Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass 
of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the octave 
r new of All Souls. 
con- 
nd in Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 
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HOME SWEET HOME 


War destroys cities and homes. War spawns 
pestilence, famine, and death. Children and 
the aged poor are the real victims of war. 
Bring relief to these sufferers. Passionist Mis- 
sionaries still dispense the charity of Christ in 
Hunan, China. Give them means to carry on. 
No gift too large — no gift too small. God’s 
blessings will repay you for a Penny-a-Day. 





Enroll Me in Your Penny-a-Day Christmas Club for Christ. 
Send Me a Mite Box. 


STREET 


CITY & STATE 


EE SS SA 
(Cut out coupon and mail to) 
The Passionist Missionaries 











